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CHAPTER I. 

NG level of dull 
ey that further away 
came a faint blue, with 
here and there darker 
patches that looked 
like water. At times 
an open space, black- 
ened and burnt in an 
irregular circle, with 
a shred of newspaper, 
an old rag, or broken tin can lying in the ashes. 
Beyond these always a low dark line that seemed 
to sink into the ground at night, and rose again 
in the morning with the first light, but never 
otherwise changed its height and distance, A 
>? B 
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sense of always moving with some indefinite 
purpose, but of always returning at night to 
the same place — with the same surroundings, 
the same people, the same bedclothes, and the 
same awful black canopy dropped down from 
above. A chalky taste of dust on the mouth 
and lips, a gritty sense of earth on the fingers, 
and an all-pervading heat and smell of cattle. 

This was ' The Great Plains ' as they seemed 
to two children from the hooded depth of an 
emigrant waggon above the swaying heads of 
toiling oxen, in the summer of 1852. 

It had appeared so to them for two weeks, 
always the same, and always without the least 
sense to them of wonder or monotony. When 
they viewed it from the road, walking beside 
the waggon, there was only the team itself 
added to the unvarying picture. One of the 
waggons bore on its canvas hood the inscrip- 
tion, in large black letters, * Off to California ! ' 
on the other * Root Hog, or Die,' but neither 
of them awoke in the minds of the children the 
faintest idea of playfulness or jocularity. Per- 
haps it was difficult to connect the serious men. 
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who occasionally walked beside them and 
seemed to grow more taciturn and depressed 
as the day wore on, with this past effusive 
pleasantry. 

Yet the impressions of the two children 
differed slightly. The eldest, a boy of eleven, 




was apparently new to the domestic habits and 
customs of a life to which the younger, a girl 
of seven, was evidently native and familiar. 
The food was coarse, and less skilfully prepared 
than that to which he had been accustomed. 
There was a certain freedom and roughness in 
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their intercourse ; a simplicity that bordered 
almost on rudeness in their domestic arrange- 
ments, and a speech that was at times almost 
untranslatable to him. He slept in his clothes, 
wrapped up in blankets ; he was conscious that 
in the matter of cleanliness he was left to him- 
self to overcome the difficulties of finding water 
and towels. But it is doubtful if in his youth- 
fulness it affected him more than a novelty. 
He ate and slept well, and found his life 
amusing. Only at times the rudeness of his 
companions, or, worse, an indifference that 
made him feel his dependency upon them, 
awoke a vague sense of some wrong that had 
been done to him which, while it was voiceless 
to all others, and even uneasily put aside by 
himself, was still always slumbering in his 
childish consciousness. 

To the party he was known as an orphan 
put on the train at * St. Jo ' by some relative of 
his stepmother, to be delivered to another re- 
lative at Sacramento. As his stepmother had 
not even taken leave of him, but had entrusted 
his departure to the relative with whom he had 
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been lately living, it was considered as an act 
of ' riddance,' and accepted as such by her 
party, and even vaguely acquiesced in by the 
boy himself. What consideration had been 
offered for his passage he did not know ; he 
only remembered that he had been told *to 
make himself handy.* This he had done cheer- 
fully, if at times with the unskilfulness of a 
novice ; but it was not a peculiar or a menial 
task in a company where all took part in 
manual labour, and where existence seemed to 
him to bear the charm of a prolonged picnic. 
Neither was he subjected to any difference of 
affection or treatment from Mrs. Silsbee, the 
mother of his little companion, and the wife of 
the leader of the train. Prematurely old, of 
ill-health, and harassed with cares, she had no 
time to waste in discriminating maternal tender- 
ness for her daughter, but treated the children 
with equal and unbiassed querulousness. 

The rear waggon creaked, swayed, and 
rolled on slowly and heavily. The hoofs of the 
draught oxen occasionally striking in the dust 
with a dull report, sent little puffs like smoke on 
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the expeditious method of tearing the paper 
into smaller fragments. The diminution of 
stock was remedied by buying the same article 
over again under a different name. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these favourable commercial 
conditions, the market seemed dull. 

* I can show you a fine quality of sheeting 
at four cents a yard, double width,' said the 
boy, rising and leaning on his fingers on the 
counter as he had seen the shopmen do. 
* All wool, and will wash,* he added with easy 
gravity. 

* I can buy it cheaper at Jackson's,' said the 
girl, with the intuitive duplicity of her bargain- 
ing sex. 

* Very well,' said the boy. * I won't play 
any more.' 

* Who cares ? ' said the girl, indifferently. 
The boy here promptly upset the counter ; 

the rolled-up blanket which had deceitfully re 
presented the desirable sheeting falling on the 
waggon floor. It apparently suggested a new 
idea to the former salesman. ' I say ! let's play 
" damaged stock." See, I'll tumble all the 
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things down here right on top o' the others, and 
sell 'em for less than cost' 

The girl looked up. The suggestion was 
bold, bad, and momentarily attractive. But 



she only said ' No,' apparently from habit, 
picked up her doll, and the boy clambered 
to the front of the waggon. The incomplete 
episode terminated at once with that perfect 
forgetfulness, indifference, and irresponsibility 
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common to all young animals. If either could 
have flown away or bounded off finally at that 
moment, they would have done so with no 
more concern for preliminary detail than a bird 
or squirrel. The waggon rolled steadily on. 
The boy could see that one of their teamsters 
had climbed up on the tailboard of the preced- 
ing vehicle. The other seemed to be walking 
in a dusty sleep. 

* Kla uns/ said the girl. 

The boy, without turning his head, re- 
sponded * Susy.' 

* Wot are you going to be ? ' said the girl. 

* Goin' to be ? ' repeated Clarence. 

* When you is growed,' exclaimed Susy. 

Clarence hesitated. His settled determina- 
tion had been to become a pirate, merciless yet 
discriminating. But reading in a bethumbed 
* Guide to the Plains ' that morning of Fort 
Laramie and Kit Carson, he had decided upon 
the career of a ' scout,' as being more accessible 
and requiring less water. Yet, out of compas- 
sion for Susy's possible ignorance, he said 
neither, and responded with the American boy's 
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modest conventionality, * President.' It was 
safe, required no embarrassing description, and 
had been approved by benevolent old gentle- 
men with their hands on his head. 

* Tm goin' to be a parson's wife,' said Susy, 
*and keep hens, and have things giv' to me. 
Baby clothes, and apples, and apple sass — and 
melasses! and more baby clothes! and pork 
when you kill.' 

She had thrown herself at the bottom of the 
waggon with her back towards him and her 
doll in her lap. He could see the curve of her 
curly head, and beyond her bare dimpled knees 
which were raised, and over which she was try- 
ing to fold the hem of her brief skirt. * I 
wouldn't be a President's wife,' she said, pre- 
sently. 

' You couldn't ! ' 

* Could if I wanted to ! ' 
' Couldn't ! ' 

* Could now ! ' 
' Couldn't ! ' 
*Why?' 

Finding it difficult to explain his convictions 
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of her ineligibility, Clarence thought it equally 
crushing not to give any. There was a long 
silence. It was very hot and dusty. The 
waggon scarcely seemed to move, Clarence 
gazed at the vignette of the track behind them 
formed by the hood of the rear. Presently he 
rose and walked past her to the tail-board. 
* GoTn* to get down/ he said, putting his legs 
over. 

* Maw says ** No," * said Susy. 

Clarence did not reply, but dropped to the 
ground beside the slowly turning wheels. 
Without quickening his pace he could easily 
keep his hand on the tail-board. 

* Kla uns.' 
He looked up. 

* Take me.' 

She had already clapped on her sun-bonnet, 
and was standing at the edge of the tail-board, 
her little arms extended in such perfect confi- 
dence of being caught that the boy could not 
resist. He caught her cleverly. They halted 
a moment and let the lumbering vehicle move 
away from them as it swayed from side to side 
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as if labouring in a heavy sea. They remained 
motionless until it had reached nearly a hundred 
yards, and then with a sudden half real, half 
assumed, but altogether delightful trepidation, 
ran forward and caught up with it again. This 
they repeated two or three times until both 
themselves and the excitement were exhausted, 
and they again plodded on hand in hand. 
Presently Clarence uttered a cry. 

* My ! Susy — look there ! ' 

The rear waggon had once more slipped 
away from them a considerable distance. 
Between it and them, crossing its track, a most 
extraordinary creature had halted. 

At first glance it seemed a dog — a discom- 
fited, shameless, ownerless, outcast of streets 
and byways, rather than an honest estray of some 
drovers train. It was so gaunt, so dusty, so 
greasy, so slouching, and so lazy ! But as they 
looked at it more intently they saw that the 
greyish hair of its back had a bristly ridge, 
and there were great poisonous-looking dark 
blotches on its flanks, and that the slouch of its 
haunches was a peculiarity of its figure, and not 
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the cowering of fear. As it lifted its suspicious 
head towards them they could see that its thin 
lips, too short to cover its white teeth, were 
curled in a perpetual sneer. 

'Here, doggie!' said Clarence, excitedly. 
* Good dog ! Come.' 

Susy burst into a triumphant laugh. * Et 
taint no dog, silly ; it's er coyote.' 

Clarence blushed. It wasn't the first time 
the pioneer's daughter had shown her superior 
knowledge. He said quickly, to hide his dis- 
comfiture, * I'll ketch him anyway, he's nothin' 
mor'n a ki yi.' 

*Ye kant, tho,' said Susy, shaking her sun- 
bonnet. * He's faster nor a hoss ! ' 

Nevertheless Clarence ran towards him, 
followed by Susy. When they had come 
within twenty feet of him, the lazy creature, 
without apparently the least effort, took two or 
three limping bounds to one side and remained 
at the same distance as before. They repeated 
this onset three or four times with more or less 
excitement and hilarity, the animal evading 
them to one side, but never actually retreating 
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before them. Finally, it occurred to them both 
that although they were not catching him they 
were not driving him away. The consequences 
of that thought were put into shape by Susy 
with round-eyed significance. 

* Kla uns, he bites.' 

Clarence picked up a hard sun-baked clod, 
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IT WAS A CLEVER SHOT 



and, running forward, threw it at the coyote. 
It was a clever shot, and struck him on his 
slouching haunches. He snapped and gave a 
short snarling yelp and vanished. Clarence 
returned with a victorious air to his companion. 
But she was gazing intently in the opposite 
direction, and for the first time he discovered 
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that the coyote had been leading them half 
round a circle. 

* Kla uns/ says Susy, with an hysterical little 
laugh. 

* Well ? ' 

* The waggon's gone.' 

Clarence started. It was true. Not only 
their waggon, but the whole train of oxen and 
teamsters had utterly disappeared, vanishing as 
completely as if they had been caught up in 
a whirlwind or engulfed in the earth. Even 
the low cloud of dust that usually marked their 
distant course by day was nowhere to be seen. 
The long level plain stretched before them to 
the setting sun, without a sign or trace of mov- 
ing life or animation. That great blue crystal 
bowl, filled with dust and fire by day, with stars 
and darkness by night, which had always 
seemed to drop its rim round them everywhere 
and shut them in, seemed to them now to have 
been lifted to let the train pass out, and then 
closed down upon them for ever. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEIR first sensation was one of 
purely animal freedom! 

They looked at each other with 
sparkling eyes and long silent 
breaths. But this spontaneous outburst of 
savage nature soon passed. Susy's little hand 
presently reached forward and clutched Cla- 
rence's jacket. The boy understood it, and 
said quickly — 

' They ain't gone far, and they'll stop as 
soon as they find us gone.' 

They trotted on a little faster ; the sun they 
had followed every day and the fresh waggon- 
tracks being their unfailing guides ; the keen 
cool air of the plains, taking the place of that 
all-pervading dust and smell of the perspiring 
oxen, invigorating them with its breath. 

'We ain't skeered a bit, are we?' said Susy. 
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'What's there to be afraid of?' said Cla- 
rence, scornfully. He said this none the less 
strongly because he suddenly remembered 
that they had been often left alone in the 
waggon for hours without being looked after, 
and that their absence might not be noticed 
until the train stopped to encamp at dusk, t.\o 
hourr. Inter. 



They were not running very fast, yet either 
they were more tired than they knew, or the 
air was thinner, for they both seemed to breathe 
quickly. Suddenly Clarence stopped. ' There 
they are now,' 

He was pointing to a light cloud of dust in 
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the far-off horizon, from which the black hulk 
of a waggon emerged for a moment and was 
lost. But even as they gazed the cloud seemed 
to sink like a fairy mirage to the earth again, 
the whole train disappeared, and only the 
empty stretching track returned. They did 
not know that this seemingly flat and level 
plain was really undulatory, and that the 
vanished train had simply dipped below their 
'view on some further slope even as it had once 
before. But they knew they were disappointed, 
and that disappointment revealed to them the 
fact that they had concealed it from each other. 
The girl was the first to succumb, and burst 
into a quick spasm of angry tears. That single 
act of weakness called out the boy's pride and 
strength. There was no longer an equality of 
suffering ; he had become her protector ; he 
felt himself responsible for both. Considering 
her no longer his equal, he was no longer frank 
with her. 

* There's nothin' to boo-hoo for,' he said, 
with a half-affected brusqueness. * So quit 
now ! They'll stop in a minit and send some 
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one back for us. Shouldn't wonder if they're 
doin' it now/ 

But Susy, with feminine discrimination 
detecting the hollow ring in his voice, here 
threw herself upon him and began to beat him 
violently with her little fists. * They ain't ! 
They ain't ! They ain't ! You know it ! How 
dare you ? ' Then, exhausted with her strug- 
gles, she suddenly threw herself flat on the 
dry grass, shut her eyes tightly, and clutched 
at the stubble. 

* Get up,' said the boy, with a pale, deter- 
mined face that seemed to have got much 
older. 

* You leave me be ! ' said Susy. 

* Do you want me to go away and leave 
you ? ' asked the boy. 

Susan opened one blue eye furtively in the 
secure depths of her sun-bonnet and gazed at 
his changed face. 

* Ye-e-s.' 

He pretended to turn away, but really to 
look at the height of the sinking sun. 

* Kla'uns ! ' 

c 2 
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' Well ? ' 

* Take me/ 

She was holding up her hands. He lifted 
her genriy in his arms, dropping her head over 
his shoulder. * Now/ he said cheerfully, ' you 
keep a good look-out that way, and I this, and 
we'll soon be there.* 

The idea seemed to please her. After 
Clarence had stumbled on for a few moments, 
she said, * Do you see anything, Kla uns ? * 

* Not yet.* 

* No more don't I.' This equality of per- 
ception apparently satisfied her. Presently she 
lay more limp in his arms. She was asleep. 

The sun was sinking lower ; it had already 
touched the edge of the horizon, and was level 
with his dazzled and straining eyes. At times 
It seemed to impede his eager search and task 
his vision. Haze and black spots floated across 
the horizon, and round wafers, like duplicates of 
the sun, glittered back from the dull surface of 
the plains. Then he resolved to look no more 
until he had counted fifty, a hundred — but 
always with the same result, the return of the 
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empty, unending plains ; the disc growing 
redder as it neared the horizon, the fire it 
seemed to kindle as it sank, but nothing more ! 
Staggering under his burden, he tried to dis- 
tract himself by fancying how the discovery of 
their absence would be made. He heard the 
listless, half-querulous discussion about the 
locality that regularly pervaded the nightly 
camp. He heard the discontented voice of 
Jake Silsbee as he halted beside their waggon 
and said, * Come, out o' that now, you two, and 
mighty quick about it.* He heard the command 
harshly repeated. He saw the look of irritation 
on Silsbee's dusky-bearded face that followed 
his hurried glance into the empty waggon. He 
heard the query * What's gone o* them limbs 
now ? * handed from waggon to waggon. He 
heard a few oaths ; Mrs. Silsbee s high, rasping 
voice, abuse of himself, the hurried and discon- 
tented detachment of a search party, Silsbee 
and one of the hired men, and vociferation and 
blame. Blame always for himself, the elder, 
who might have * known better * ! A little 
fear, perhaps, but he could not fancy either pity 
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or commiseration. Perhaps the thought up- 
held his pride ; under the prospect of sympathy 
he might have broken down. 

At last he stumbled, and stopped to keep 
himself from falling forward on his face. He 
could go no further ; his breath was spent ; he 
was dripping with perspiration ; his legs were 
trembling under him ; there was a roaring in 
his ears ; round red discs of the sun were scat- 
tered everywhere around him like spots of 
blood. To the right of the trail there seemed 
to be a slight mound where he could rest awhile 
and yet keep his watchful survey of the horizon. 
But on reaching it he found that it was only a 
tangle of taller mesquite grass, into which he 
sank with his burden. Nevertheless, if useless 
as a point of vantage, it afforded a soft couch 
for Susy, who seemed to have fallen quite 
naturally into her usual afternoon siesta, and in 
a measure it shielded her from a cold breeze 
that had sprung up from the west. Utterly 
exhausted himself, but not daring to yield to 
the torpor that seemed to be creeping over him, 
Clarence half sat, half knelt down beside her. 
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supporting himself with one hand, and, partly 
hidden in the long grass, kept his straining 
eyes fixed on the lonely track. 

The red disc was sinking lower. It seemed 
to have already crumbled away a part of the 
distance with its eating fires. As it sank still 
lower, it shot out long luminous rays, diverging 
fan-like across the plain as if, in the boy's 
excited fancy, it too were searching, with 
parted and extended fingers, for the lost estrays. 
And as one long beam seemed to linger over 
his hiding-place, he even thought that it might 
serve as a guide to Silsbee and the other 
seekers, and was constrained to stagger to his 
feet, erect in its light. But it soon sank, and 
with it Clarence dropped back again to his 
crouching watch. Yet he knew that the day- 
light was still good for an hour, and with the 
withdrawal of that mystic sunset glory, objects 
became even more distinct and sharply defined 
than at any other time. And with the merciful 
sheathing of that flaming sword which seemed 
to have waved between him and the vanished 
train, his eyes already felt a blessed relief. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ITH the setting of the sun 
an ominous silence fell. 
He could hear the low 
breathing of Susy, and 
even fancied he could 
detect the beating of his 
own heart in that oppres- 
sive hush of all nature. 
For the day's march had alvt'ays been accom- 
panied by the monotonous creaking of wheels 
and axles, and even the quiet of the night en- 
campment had been always more or less broken 
by the movement of unquiet sleepers on the 
waggon-beds, or the breathing of the cattle. 
But here there was neither sound nor motion. 
Susy's prattle, and even the sound of his own 
voice, would have broken the benumbing spell. 
But it was part of his growing self-denial now 
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that he refrained from waking her even by a 
whisper. She would awaken soon enough to 
thirst and hunger, perhaps ; and then what was 
he to do ? If that looked-for help would only 
come now — while she still slept. For it was 
part of his boyish fancy that if he could deliver 
her asleep, and undemonstrative of fear and 
suffering, he would be less blameful, and she 
less mindful, of her trouble. If it did not come 
— but he would not think of that yet. If she 
was thirsty meantime — well, it might rain, and 
there was always the dew which they used to 
brush off the morning grass — he would take off 
his shirt and catch it in that, like a shipwrecked 
mariner. It would be funny, and make her 
laugh. For himself he would not laugh, he felt 
he was getting very old and grown-up in this 
loneliness. 

It was getting darker — they should be look- 
ing into the waggons now. A new doubt 
began to assail him. Ought he not, now that 
he was rested, make the most of the remaining 
moments of daylight, and before the glow faded 
from the west, when he would no longer have 
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any bearings to guide him ? But there was 
always the risk of waking her ! — to what ? 
The fear of being confronted again with her 
fear, and of being unable to pacify her, at last 
decided him to remain. But he crept softly 
through the grass, and in the dust of the track 
traced the four points of the compass, as he 
would still determine them by the sunset light, 
with a large printed W to indicate the west! 
This boyish contrivance particularly pleased 
him. If he had only a pole, a stick, or even a 
twig, on which to tie his handkerchief and erect 
it above the clump of mesquite as a signal to 
the searchers in case he should be overcome by 
fatigue or sleep, he would have been happy. 
But the plain was barren of brush or timber ; 
he did not dream that this omission and the 
very unobtrusiveness of his hiding-place would 
be his salvation from a greater danger. 

With the coming darkness the wind arose 
and swept the plain with a long-drawn sigh. 
This increased to a murmur, till presently the 
whole expanse — before sunk in awful silence — 
seemed to awake with vague complaints, in- 
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cessaiit sounds, and low moanings. At times 
he thought he heard the holloing of distant 
voices, at times it seemed as a whisper in his 
own ear. In the silence that followed each 
blast he fancied he could detect the creaking of 
the waggon, the dull thud of the oxen s hoofs, 
or broken fragments of speech, blown and 
scattered even as he strained his ears to listen 
by the next gust. This tension of the ear 
began to confuse his brain, as his eyes had been 
previously dazzled by the sunlight, and a strange 
torpor began to steal over his faculties. Once 
or twice his head dropped. 

He awoke with a start. A moving figure 
had suddenly uplifted itself between him and 
the horizon! It was not twenty yards away, 
so clearly outlined against the still luminous 
sky that it seemed even nearer. A human 
figure, but so dishevelled, so fantastic, and yet 
so mean and puerile in its extravagance, that it 
seemed the outcome of a childish dream. It 
was a mounted figure, but so ludicrously dis- 
proportionate to the pony it bestrode, whose 
slim legs were stiffly buried in the dust in a 
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breathless halt, that it might have been a 
straggler from some vulgar wandering circus. 
A tall hat crownless and brimless, a castaway 
of civilisation, surmounted by a turkey's feather, 
was on its head ; over its shoulders hung a 
dirty tattered blanket that scarcely covered 
the two painted legs, which seemed clothed in 
soiled yellow hose. In one hand it held a gun ; 
the other was bent above its eyes in eager 
scrutiny of some distant point beyond and east 
of the spot where the children lay concealed. 
Presently, with a dozen quick noiseless strides 
of the pony's legs, the apparition moved to the 
right, its gaze still fixed on that mysterious part 
of the horizon. There was no mistaking it now ! 
The painted Hebraic face, the large curved nose, 
the bony cheek, the broad mouth, the shadowed 
eyes, the straight long matted locks : it was 
an Indian! Not the picturesque creature of 
Clarence's imagination, but still an Indian! 
The boy was uneasy, suspicious, antagonistic ; 
but not afraid. He looked at the heavy animal 
face with the superiority of intelligence, at the 
half-naked figure with the conscious supremacy 
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of dress, at the lower individuality with the 
contempt of a higher race. Yet a moment 
after, when the figure wheeled and disappeared 
towards the undulating west, a strange chill 
crept over him. Yet he did not know that 
in this puerile phantom and painted pigmy the 
awful majesty of death had passed him by. 

* Mamma ! ' 

It was Susy s voice, struggling into con- 
sciousness. Perhaps she had been instinctively 
conscious of the boy's sudden fears. 

' Hush ! ' 

He had just turned to the objective point 
of the Indian's gaze. There was something ! 
A dark line was moving along with the gather- 
ing darkness. For a moment he hardly dared 
to voice his thoughts even to himself. It was 
a following train overtaking them from the 
rear ! And from the rapidity of its movements 
a train with horses, hurrying forward to evening 
camp. He had never dreamt of help from that 
quartfer. And this was what the Indian's 
keener eyes had been watching, and why he 
had so precipitately fled. 
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The strange train was now coming up at a 
round trot. It was evidently well appointed, 
with five or six large waggons and several out- 
riders. In half an hour it would be here. Yet 
he restrained from waking Susy, who had 
fallen asleep again ; his old superstition of 
securing her safety first being still uppermost. 
He took off his jacket to cover her shoulders, 
and rearranged her nest. Then he glanced 
again at the coming train. But for some unac- 
countable reason it had changed its direction, 
and instead of following the track that should 
have brought it to his side, it had turned off to 
the left! In ten minutes it would pass abreast 
of him a mile and a half away! If he woke 
Susy now he knew she would be helpless in 
her terror, and he could not carry her half that 
distance. He might rush to the train himself 
and return with help, but he would never leave 
her alone — in the darkness. Never! If she 
woke she would die of fright perhaps, or wan- 
der blindly and aimlessly away. No! The 
train would pass, and with it that hope of 
rescue. Something was in his throat, but he 
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gulped it down and was quiet again, albeit he 
shivered in the night wind. 

The train was nearly abreast of him now. 
He ran out of the tall grass, waving his straw 
hat above his head in the faint hope of attract- 
ing attention. But he did not go far, for he 
found, to his alarm, that when he turned back 
again the clump of mesquite was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the plain. This 
settled all question of his going. Even if he 
reached the train and returned with some one, 
how would he ever find her again in this deso- 
late expanse ? 

He watched the train slowly pass, still 
mechanically — almost hopelessly — waving his 
hat as he ran up and down before the mesquite 
as if he were waving a last farewell to his 
departing hope. Suddenly it appeared to him 
that three of the outriders who were preceding 
the first waggon had changed their shape. 
They were no longer sharp, oblong, black 
blocks against the horizon, but had become 
at first blurred and indistinct, then taller and 
narrower, until at last they stood out like ex- 
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although she had moved sh'ghlly. He ran to 
the front again. 

The outriders had apparently halted. 
What were they doing } Why wouldn't they 
come on ? 

Suddenly a blinding flash of light seemed 
to burst from one of them. Away over his 
head something whistled like a rushing bird, 
and sped off invisible. They had fired a gun ; 
they were signalling to him, Clarence, like a 
grown-up man ! He would have given his life 
at that moment to have had a gun. But he 
could only wave his hat frantically. 

One of the figures here bore away and 
impetuously darted forward again. He was 
coming nearer, powerful, gigantic, formidable 
as he loomed through the darkness. MX at 
once he threw up his arm with a wild ges- 
ture to the others ; and his voice, manly, 
frank, and assuring, came ringing before 
him. 

* Hold up ! Don't fire ! It's no Injin — it's 
a child ! ' 

In another moment he had reined up beside 

D 
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Clarence and leaned over him, bearded, hand- 
some, all-encompassing, and protecting. 

' Hallo ! What's all this ? What are you 
doing here ?' 

'Lost from Mr. Silsbee's train,'' said Cla- 
rence, pointing to the now darkened west 



P BESIDE CLARENCE. 



' Lost ! How long ? ' 

' About three hours. I thought they'd come 
back for us,' said Clarence apologetically to this 
big kindly man. 

' And you kalkilated to wait here for 'em ? ' 
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* Yes, yes — I did — till I saw you.' 

* Then why in thunder didn't you light out 
straight for us, instead of hanging round here 
and drawing us out ? ' 

The boy hung his head. He knew his 
reasons were unchanged, but all at once they 
seemed very foolish and unmanly to speak 
out. 

' Only that we were on the keen jump for 
Injins,' continued the stranger, *we wouldn't 
have seen you at all, and might hev shot you 
when we did. What possessed you to stay 
here ? ' 

The boy was still silent. * Kla'uns,' said a 
faint, sleepy voice from the mesquite, * take me.' 
The rifle shot had awakened Susy. 

The stranger turned quickly towards the 
sound. Clarence started and recalled himself. 

'There,' he said bitterly, * you've done it 
now, you've wakened her! That's why I 
stayed. I couldn't carry her over there to you ! 
I couldn't let her walk, for she'd be frightened. 
I wouldn't wake her up, for she'd be frightened, 
and I mightn't find her again. There ! ' He 
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had made up his mind to be abused, but he was 
reckless now that she was safe. 

The men glanced at each other. * Then/ 
said the spokesman quietly, *you didn't strike 
out for us on account of your sister ? ' 

* She ain't my sister,' said Clarence quickly. 
* She's a little girl. She's Mrs. Silsbee's little 
girl. We were in the waggon and got down. 
It's my fault. I helped her down.' 

The three men reined their horses closely 
round him, leaning forward from their sad- 
dles, with their hands on their knees, and their 
heads on one side. * Then,' said the spokesman 
gravely, *you just reckoned to stay here, old 
man, and take your chances with her rather 
than run the risk of frightening or leaving her 
— though it was your t)ne chance of life ! ' 

* Yes,' said the boy, a little weary of this 
feeble, grown-up repetition. 

* Come here.' 

The boy came doggedly forward. The 

man pushed back the well-worn straw hat 

from Clarence's forehead and looked into his 

lowering face. With his hand still on the boy's 
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head he turned him round to the others, and 
said quietly, 

* Suthin of a pup, eh ? * 

* You bet,' they responded. 

The voice was not unkindly, although the 
speaker had thrown his lower jaw forward as to 
pronounce the word * pup ' with a humorous 
suggestion of a mastiff. Before Clarence 
could make up his mind if the epithet was in- 
sulting or not, the man put out his stirruped 
foot, and, with a gesture of invitation, said, 
* Jump up.' 

* But Susy,' said Clarence, drawing back. 

* Look ; she's making up to Phil already.' 
Clarence looked. Susy had crawled oiit of 

the mesquite, and with her sun-bonnet hanging 
down her back, her curls tossed around her 
face still flushed with sleep, and Clarence's 
jacket over her shoulders, was gazing up with 
grave satisfaction in the laughing eyes of one 
of the men who was, with outstretched hands, 
bending over her. Could he believe his 
senses ? The terror-stricken, wilful, unman- 
ageable Susy, whom he would have translated 
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unconsciously to safety without this terrible 
ordeal of being awakened to the loss of her 
home and parents, at any sacrifice to himself — 
this ingenuous infant was absolutely throwing 
herself, with every appearance of forgetfulness, 
into the arms of the first new-comer ! Yet his 
perception of this fact was accompanied by no 
sense of ingratitude. For her sake he felt re- 
lieved, and with a boyish smile of satisfaction 
and encouragement vaulted into the saddle 
before the stranger. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

H E dash forward to the train, 
securely held in the saddle by 
i the arms of their deliverers, 
' was a secret joy to the chil- 
^ dren that seemed only too 

quickly over. The resistless gallop of the 
fiery mustangs, the rush of the night wind, 
the gathering darkness in which the distant 
waggons, now halted and facing them, looked 
like domed huts in the horizon — all then seemed 
but a delightful and fitting climax to the events 
of the day. In the sublime forgetfulness of 
youth, all they had gone through had left no em- 
barrassing record behind it ; they were willing 
to repeat their experiences on the morrow, con- 
fident of some equally happy end. And when 
Clarence, timidly reaching his hand towards 
the horse-hair reins lightly held by his com- 
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panion, had them playfully yielded up to him 
by that bold and confident rider, the boy felt 
himself indeed a man. 

But a greater surprise was in store for them. 
As they neared the waggons, now formed into 
a circle with a certain degree of military for- 
mality, they could see that the appointments of 
the strange party were larger and more liberal 
than their own, or, indeed, anything they had 
ever known of the kind. Forty or fifty horses 
were tethered within the circle, and the camp 
fires were already blazing. Before one of them 
a large tent was erected, and through the parted 
flaps could be seen a table actually spread with 
a white cloth. Was it a school-feast, or was 
this their ordinary household arrangements.'^ 
Clarence and Susy thought of their own dinners 
usually laid on bare boards beneath the sky, or 
under the low hood of the waggon in rainy 
weather, and marvelled. And when they finally 
halted and were lifted from their horses, and 
passed one waggon fitted up as a bed-room and 
another as a kitchen, they could only nudge 
each other with silent appreciation. But here 
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again the difference already noted in the quality 
of the sensations of the two children was ob- 
servable. Both were equally and agreeably 
surprised. But Susy's wonder was merely the 
sense of novelty and inexperience, and a slight 
disbelief in the actual necessity of what she 
saw ; while Clarence, whether from some pre- 
vious general experience or peculiar tempera- 
ment, had the conviction that what he saw here 
was the usual custom, and what he had known 
with the Silsbees was the novelty. The feeling 
was attended with a slight sense of wounded 
pride for Susy, as if her enthusiasm had exposed 
her to ridicule. 

The man who had carried him, and seemed 
to be the head of the party, had already pre- 
ceded them to the tent, and presently reappeared 
with a lady with whom he had exchanged a 
dozen hurried words. They seemed to refer 
to him and Susy ; but Clarence was too much 
preoccupied with the fact that the lady was 
pretty, that her clothes were neat and thoroughly 
clean, that her hair was tidy and not rumpled, 
and that although she wore an apron it was 
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as clean as her gown, and even had ribbons on 
it, to listen to what was said. And when she 
ran eagerly forward, and with a fascinating 
smile lifted the astonished Susy in her arms, 
Clarence, in his delight for his young charge. 



quite forgot that she had not noticed him. The 
bearded man, who seemed to be the lady's 
husband, evidently pointed out the omission, 
with some additions that Clarence could not 
catch, for after saying, with a pretty pout. 
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* Well, why shouldn't he ? * she came forward 
with the same dazzling smile, and laid her small 
and clean white hand upon his shoulder. 

* And so you took good care of the dear 
little thing ? She's such an angel, isn't she ? 
and you must love her very much.* 

Clarence coloured with delight. It was true 
it had never occurred to him to look at Susy in 
the light of a celestial visitant, and I fear he was 
just then more struck with the fair complimenter 
than the compliment to his companion, but he 
was pleased for her sake. He was not yet old 
enough to be conscious of the sex's belief in its 
irresistible domination over mankind at all ages, 
— that * Johnny ' in his check apron would be 
always a hopeless conquest of 'Jeannette' in 
her pinafore, and that he ought to have been 
in love with Susy. 

Howbeit, the lady suddenly whisked her 
away to the recesses of her own waggon, to 
reappear later, washed, curled, and berib- 
boned like a new doll, and Clarence was left 
alone with the husband and another of the 
party. 
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* Well, my boy, you haven t told me your 
name yet/ 

' Clarence, sir.' 

' So Susy calls you — but what else ? * 

* Clarence Brant/ 

* Any relation to Colonel Brant ? * asked the 
second man carelessly. 

* He was my father,* said the boy, brighten- 
ing under this faint prospect of recognition in 
his loneliness. 

The two men glanced at each other. The 
leader looked at the boy curiously, and said — 

* Are you the son of Colonel Brant of 
Louisville ? * 

* Yes, sir,* said the boy, with a dim stirring 
of uneasiness in his heart. * But he's dead 
now,* he added finally. 

' Ah, when did he die } * said the man 
quickly. 

* Oh, a long time ago. I don't remember 
him much. I was very little,* said the boy, 
half apologetically. 

* Ah, you don*t remember him } * 

* No,* said Clarence, shortly. He was 
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beginning to fall back upon that certain dogged 
repetition which in sensitive children arises from 
their hopeless inability to express their deeper 
feelings. He also had an instinctive conscious- 
ness that this want of a knowledge of his 



father was part of that vague wrong that had 
been done him. It did not help his uneasiness 
that he could see that one of the two men who 
turned away with a half-laugh misunderstood or 
did not believe him. 
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* How did you come with the Silsbees ? ' 
asked the first man. 

Clarence repeated mechanically, with a 
child's distaste of practical details, how he had 
lived with an aunt of St. Jo, how his step- 
mother had procured his passage with the 
Silsbees to California, where he was to meet 
his cousin. All this with a lack of interest and 
abstraction that he was miserably conscious 
told against him, but he was yet helpless to 
resist. 

The first man remained thoughtful, and 
then glanced at Clarence's sunburnt hands. 
Presently his large good-humoured smile 
returned. 

* Well, I suppose you are hungry } ' 

* Yes,* said Clarence shyly. * But * 

* But what ? ' 

* I should like to wash myself a little,' he 
returned hesitatingly, thinking of the clean tent, 
the clean lady, and Susy's ribbons. 

* Certainly,' said his friend with a pleased 
look. * Come with me.' Instead of leading 
Clarence to the battered tin basin and bar of 
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yellow soap which had formed the toilet service 
of the Silsbee party, he brought the boy into 
one of the waggons, where there was a wash- 
stand, a china basin, and a cake of scented soap. 
Standing beside Clarence, he watched him per- 
form his ablutions with an approving air which 
rather embarrassed his proUgd. Presently he 
said, almost abruptly — 

* Do you remember your father's house at 
Louisville ? ' 

* Yes, sir ; but it was a long time ago.* 
Clarence remembered it as being very 

different from his home at St. Joseph's, but 
from some innate feeling of diffidence he would 
have shrunk from describing it in that 
way. He, however, said he thought it was 
a large house. Yet the modest answer only 
made his new friend look at him the more 
keenly. 

' Your father was Colonel Hamilton Brant 
of Louisville, wasn't he ? ' he said, half-confi- 
dentially. 

* Yes,' said Clarence hopelessly. 

* Well,' said his friend cheerfully, as if dis- 
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missing an abstruse problem from his mind, ' let's 
go to supper.* 

When they reached the tent again Clarence 
noticed that the supper was laid only for his 
host and wife and the second man — who was 
familiarly called * Harry/ but who spoke of the 
former always as * Mr. and Mrs. Peyton' — 
while the remainder of the party, a dozen men, 
were at the 'second camp fire, and evidently 
enjoying themselves in a picturesque fashion. 
Had the boy been allowed to choose he would 
have joined them, partly because it seemed 
more ' manly,' and partly that he dreaded a 
renewal of the questioning. But here Susy, 
sitting bolt upright on an extemporised high 
stool, happily diverted his attention by pointing 
to the empty chair beside her. 

* Klauns,' she said suddenly, with her usual 
clear and appalling frankness, * they is chickens 
and hamanaigs and hot biksquits, and lasses, 
and Mister Peyton says I kin have 'em all.' 

Clarence, who had begun suddenly to feel 
that he was responsible for Susy's deportment, 
and was balefully conscious that she was hold- 
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ing her plated fork in her chubby fist by its 
middle, and, from his previous knowledge of 
her, was likely at any moment to plunge it 
into a dish before her, said softly — 

'Hush!' 

' Yes, you shall, dear,' says Mrs. Peyton, 
with tenderly beaming assurance to Susy, and a 



half-reproachful glance at the boy. ' Eat what 
you like, darling.' 

'It's a fork,' whispered the still uneasy 
Clarence, as Susy now seemed inclined to stir 
her bowl of milk with it. 

' Tain't now, Kla'uns, it's only a split spoon,' 
said Susy. 
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But Mrs. Peyton, in her rapt admiration, 
took small note of these irregularities, plying the 
child with food, forgetting her owft meal, and 
only stopping at times to lift back the foi'ward 
straying curls on Susy's shoulders. Mr. Peyton 
looked on gravely and contentedly. Suddenly 
the eyes of husband and wife met. 

* She'd have been nearly as old as this, 
John,' said Mrs. Peyton, in a faint voice. 

John Peyton nodded without speaking, and 
turned his eyes away into the gathering dark- 
ness. The man * Harry ' also looked abstrac- 
tedly at his plate as if he was saying grace. 
Clarence wondered who 'she' was, and why 
two little tears dropped from Mrs. Peyton's 
lashes into Susy's milk, and whether Susy 
might not violently object to it. He never 
knew until later that the Peytons had lost their 
only child, and Susy comfortably drained this 
mingled cup of a mother's grief and tenderness 
without suspicion. 

* I suppose we'll come up with their train 
early to-morrow, if some of them don't find us 
to-night,' said Mrs. Peyton with a long sigh 
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and a regretful glance at Susy. * Perhaps we 
might travel together for a little while/ she 
added timidly. Harry laughed, and Mr. 
Peyton replied gravely, ' I am afraid we 
wouldn't travel with them, even for company's 
sake ; and,' he added in a lower and graver 
voice, *it's rather odd the search party 
hasn't come upon us yet, though I'm keeping 
Pete and Hank patrolling the trail to meet 
them.* 

* It's heartless — so it is ' said Mrs. 

Peyton, with sudden indignation. ' It would be 
all very well if it was only this boy — who can 
take care of himself — but to be so careless of a 
mere baby like this, it's shameful ! ' 

For the first time Clarence tasted the 
cruelty of discrimination. All the more keenly 
that he was beginning to worship — after his 
boyish fashion — this sweet-faced, clean, and 
tender-hearted woman. Perhaps Mr. Peyton 
noticed it, for he came quietly to his aid. 

* Maybe they know better than we in what 
careful hands they had left her,' he said, with a 
cheerful nod towards Clarence. ' And, again, 
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they may have been fooled as we were by Injin 
signs and left the straight road/ 

This suggestion instantly recalled to 
Clarence his' vision in the mesquite. Should 
he dare tell them ? Would they believe him, 
or would they laugh at him before her ? He 
hesitated, and at last resolved to tell it privately 
to the husband. When the meal was ended, 
and he was made happy by Mrs. Peytons 
laughing acceptance of his offer to help her 
clear the table and wash the dishes, they all 
gathered comfortably in front of the tent before 
the large camp fire. At the other fire the rest 
of the party were playing cards and laughing, 
but Clarence no longer cared to join them. He 
was quite tranquil in the maternal propinquity 
of his hostess, albeit a little uneasy as to his 
reticence about the Indian. 

* Klauns,' said Susy, relieving a momentary 
pause, in her highest voice, * knows how to 
speak. Speak, Klauns!' 

It appearing from Clarences blushing ex- 
planation that this gift was not the ordinary 
faculty of speech, but a capacity to recite verse, 
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he was politely pressed by the company for a 
performance. 

* Speak 'em, Kla uns — the boy what stood 
unto the burnin' deck and said, **^the boy, oh, 
where was he ? " ' said Susy, comfortably lying 
down on Mrs. Peyton's lap and contemplating 
her bare knees in the air. ' It's 'bout a boy,' 
she added confidently to Mrs. Peyton, * whose 
father wouldn't never, never stay with him on a 
burnin' ship, though he said " Stay, father, 
stay," ever so much.' 

With this clear, lucid, and perfectly satis- 
factory explanation of Mrs. Hemans's * Casa- 
bianca,' Clarence began. Unfortunately his 
actual rendering of this popular school per- 
formance was more an effort of memory than 
anything else, and was illustrated by those 
wooden gestures which a Western schoolmaster 
had taught him. He described the flames that 
* roared around him,' by indicating with his 
hand a perfect circle of which he was the axis : 
he adjured his father, the late Admiral Casa- 
bianca, by clasping his hands before his chin, 
as if wanting to be manacled in an attitude 
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which he was miserably conscious was unlike 
anything to himself he had ever felt or seen 
before ; he described that father * faint in death 
below/ and * the flag on high,' with one single 
motion. Yet something that the verses had 
kindled in his active imagination, rather perhaps 
than an illustration of the verses themselves, 
at times brightened his grey eyes, became 
tremulous in his youthful voice, and I fear 
occasionally incoherent on his lips. At times 
when not conscious of his affected art, the 
plain and all upon it seemed to him to slip 
away into the night, the blazing camp-fire at 
his feet to wrap him in a fateful glory, and a 
vague devotion to something — he knew not 
what — so possessed him that he communicated 
it, and probably some of his own youthful 
delight in extravagant voice, to his hearers, 
until when he ceased, with a glowing face, he 
was surprised to find that the card-players had 
deserted their camp fires and gathered round 
the tent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

didn't say "stay, father, stay," 

lough, Kla'uns,' said Susy criti- 

illy. Then suddenly starting 

upright in Mrs. Peyton's lap, she 

continued rapidly : ' I kin dance. And sing. 

I kin dance High Jambooree.' 

'What's High Jambooree, dear?' asked 
Mrs. Peyton. 

' You'll see. Lemme down.' And Susie 
slipped to the ground. 

The dance of High Jambooree, evidently 
of remote mystical African origin, appeared to 
consist of three small skips to the right and 
then to the left, accompanied by the holding up 
of very short skirts, incessant ' teetering ' on the 
toes of small feet, the exhibition of much bare 
knee and stocking, and a gurgling accom- 
paniment of childish laughter. Vehemently 
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applauded, it left the little performer breath- 
less, but invincible and ready for fresh con- 
quest. 

' I kin sing too,' she gasped hurriedly, as if 
unwilling that the applause should lapse. ' 1 



THE DANCE OF HIOH JAMBOOREE. 

kin sing. Oh dear ! Klar' uns ' (piteously), 
'wkai is it I sing?' 

' " Ben Bolt," ' suggested Clarence. 

' Oh, yes. " Oh, don't you remember sweet 
Alers Ben Bolt?'" began Susy, in the same 
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breath and the wrong key. * ** Sweet Alers, with 
hair so brown, who wept with delight when 

you giv'd her a smile, and " * with knitted 

brows and appealing recitative, * what's er rest 
of it, Kla uns ? ' 

* '' Who trembled with fear at your frown ? " ' 
prompted Clarence. 

* ** Who trembled with fear at my frown ? " * 
shrilled Susy. * I forget er rest. Wait ! I kin 
sing ' 

* *V Praise God,"' suggested Clarence. 

* Yes.' Here Susy, a regular attendant in 
camp and prayer meetings, was on firmer ground. 

Promptly lifting her high treble, yet with a 
certain acquired deliberation, she began, * Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow.' At the 
end of the second line the whispering and 
laughing ceased. A deep voice to the right, 
that of the champion poker-player, suddenly 
rose on the swell of the third line. He was 
instantly followed by a dozen ringing voices, 
and by the time the last line was reached it 
was given with a full chorus, in which the dull 
chant of teamsters and drivers mingled with 
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the soprano of Mrs. Peyton and Susy's childish 
treble. Again and again it was repeated, 
with forgetful eyes and abstracted faces, rising 
and falling with the night wind and the leap 
and gleam of the camp-fires, and fading again 
like them in the immeasurable mystery of the 
darkened plain. 

In the deep and embarrassing silence that 
followed at last the party hesitatingly broke up, 
Mrs. Peyton retiring with Susy after offering 
the child to Clarence for a perfunctory * good- 
night' kiss, an unusual proceeding, which 
somewhat astonished them both and Clarence 
found himself near Mr. Peyton. 

* I think,' said Qarence, timidly, ' I saw an 
Injin to-day.' 

Mr. Peyton bent down towards him. * An 
Injin — where .'^' he asked quickly, with the same 
look of doubting interrogatory with which he 
had received Clarence's name and parentage. 

The boy for a moment regretted having 
spoken. But with his old doggedness he par- 
ticularised his statement. Fortunately, being 
gifted with a keen perception, he was able to 
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describe the stranger accurately, and to impart 
with his description that contempt for its sub- 
ject which he had felt, and which to his frontier 
auditor established its truthfulness. Peyton 
turned abruptly away, but presently returned 
with Harry and another man. 

' You are sure of this ? * said Peyton, half 
encouragingly. 

* Yes, sir.* 

* As sure as you are that your father is 
Colonel Brant and is dead.'*' said Harry, with 
a light laugh. 

Tears sprang into the boy's lowering eyes. 
* I don't lie,' he said doggedly. 

* I believe you, Clarence,' said Peyton 
quietly. * But why didn't you say it before } ' 

* I didn't like to say it before Susy and — 
her ! ' stammered the boy. 

*Her?' 

* Yes — sir — Mrs. Peyton ' said Clarence, 

blushingly. 

* Oh,' said Harry, sarcastically, * how blessed 
polite we are ! ' 

* That'll do. Let up on him, will you,' said 
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Peyton, roughly, to his subordinate ; * the boy 
knows what he*s about. * But,' he continued, 
addressing Clarence, * how was it the Injin 
didn t see you ? ' 

* I was very still on account of not waking 
Susy,* said Clarence, * and ' He hesitated. 

' And what ? ' 

' He seemed more keen watching whsit you 
were doing,' said the boy, boldly. 

' That's so,' broke in the second man, who 
happened to be experienced ; * and as he was to 
wind'ard o' the boy he was off /^ts scent and 
bearings. He was one of their rear scouts ; 
the rest o' them's ahead crossing our track to 
cut us off. Ye didn't see anything else ? ' 

* I saw a Coyote first,' said Clarence, greatly 
encouraged. 

' Hold on ! ' said the expert, as Harry 
turned away with a sneer. * That's a sign, too. 
Wolf don't go where wolf hez been, and Coyote 
don't foller Injins — there's no pickins! How 
long afore did you see the Coyote ? ' 

' Just after we left the waggon,' said 
Clarence. 
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' That's it,' said the man, thoughtfully. ' He 
was driven on ahead, or hanging on their flanks. 
These Injins are betwixt us and that ar train, 
or following it.' 



Peyton made a hurried gesture of warning, 
as if reminding the speaker of Clarence's 
presence — a gesture which the boy noticed and 
wondered at. Then the conversation of the 
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three men took a lower tone, although Clarence 
as distinctly heard the concluding opinion of 
the expert. 

' ft ain't no good now, Mr. Peyton, and 
you'd be only exposing yourself on their ground 
by breakin' camp agin to-night. And you don't 
know that it ain't us they're watchin*. You 
see, if we hadn't turned off the straight road 
when we got that first scare from these yer lost 
children, we might hev gone on and walked 
plump into some cursed trap of those devils. 
To my mind, we're just in nigger luck, and with 
a good watch and my patrol we're all right to 
be fixed where we be till daylight.' 

Mr. Peyton presently turned away, taking 
Clarence with him. * As we'll be up early and 
on the track of your train to-morrow, my boy, 
you had better turn in now. I've put you ujp 
in my waggon, and as I expect to be in the 
saddle most of the night, I reckon I won't 
trouble you much.' He led the way to a second 
waggon— drawn up beside the one where Susy 
and Mrs. Peyton had retired — which Clarence 
was surprised to find fitted with a writing-table 
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and desk, a chair, and even a bookshelf con- 
taining some volumes. A long locker, fitted 
like a lounge, had been made up as a couch for 
him, with the unwonted luxury of clean Vrhite 
sheets and pillow-cases. A soft matting covered 
the floor of the heavy waggon bed, which, Mr. 
Peyton explained, was hung on centre springs 
to prevent jarring. The sides and roof of the 
vehicle were of lightly panelled wood, instead 
of the usual hooked canvas frame of the ordinary 
emigrant waggon, and fitted with a glazed door 
and movable window for light and air. Clarence 
wondered why the big, powerful man, who 
seemed at home on horseback, should ever care 
to sit in this office like a merchant or a lawyer ; 
and if this train sold things to the other trains, 
or took goods, like the pedlars, to towns on the 
route — but there seemed to be nothing to sell, 
and the other waggpns were filled with only the 
goods required by the party. He would have 
liked to ask Mr. Peyton who he was, and have 
questioned kim as freely as he himself had been 
questioned. But as the average adult man 
never takes into consideration the injustice of 
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denying to the natural and even necessary 
curiosity of childhood that questioning which he 
himself is so apt to assume without right, and 
almost always without delicacy, Clarence had 
no recourse. Yet the boy, like all children, 
was conscious that if he had been afterwards 
questioned about this inexplicable experience, 
he would have been blamed for his ignorance 
concerning it. Left to himself presently, and 
ensconced between the sheets, he lay for some 
moments staring about him. The unwonted 
comfort of his couch, so different from the stuffy 
blanket in the hard waggon bed* which he had 
shared with one of the teamsters, and the 
novelty, order, and cleanliness of his surround- 
ings, while they were grateful to his instincts, 
began in some vague way to depress him. To 
his loyal nature it seemed a tacit infidelity to his 
former rough companions to be lying here ; he 
had a dim idea that he had lost that independ- 
ence which equal discomfort and equal pleasure 
among them had given him. There seemed a 
sense of servitude in accepting this luxury which 
was not his. This set him endeavouring to 
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remember something of his father s house, of 
the large rooms, draughty staircases, and far- 
off ceilings, and the cold formality of a life 
that seemed made up of strange faces ; some 
stranger — his parents ; some kinder — the ser- 
vants ; particularly the black nurse who had 
him in charge. Why did Mr. Peyton ask him 
about it? Why, if it were so important to 
strangers, had not his mother told him more 
of it? And why was she not like this good 
woman with the gentle voice who was so kind 
to — to Susy ? And what did they mean by 
making him so miserable ? Something rose in 
his throat, but with an effort he choked it back, 
and, creeping from the lounge, went softly to 
the window, opened it to see if it * would work,' 
and looked out. The shrouded camp fires, the 
stars that glittered but gave no light, the dim 
moving bulk of a patrol beyond the circle, all 
seemed to intensify the darkness, and changed 
the current of his thoughts. He remembered 
what Mr. Peyton had said of him when they 
first met. * Suthin of a pup, ain't he ? ' Surely 

F 
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that meant something that was not bad ! He 
crept back to the couch again. 

Lying there, still awake, he reflected that 
he wouldn't be a scout when he grew up, but 
would be something like Mr. Peyton, and have 
a train like this, and invite the Silsbees and 
Susy to accompany him. For this purpose 
he and Susy, early to-morrow morning, would 
get permission to come in here and play at 
that game. This would familiarise him with 
the details, so that he would be able at any 
time to take charge of it. He was already 
an authority on the subject of Indians! He 
had once been fired ^t — as an Indian. He 
would always carry a rifle like that hanging 
from the hooks at the end of the waggon before 
him, and would eventually slay many Indians 
and keep an account of them in a big book like 
that on the desk. Susy would help him, 
having grown up a lady, and they would both 
together issue provisions and rations from the 
door of the waggon to the gathered crowds. 
He would be known as the * White Chief,' his 
Indian name being * Suthin of a pup.* He 
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would have a circus van attached to the train, 
in which he would occasionally perform. He 
would also have artillery for protection. There 
would be a terrific engagement, and he would 
rush into the waggon, heated and blackened 
with gunpowder, and Susy would put down an 
account of it in a book, and Mrs. Peyton — for 
she would be there in some vague capacity — 
would say, * Really, now, I don't see but what 
we were very lucky in having such a boy as 
Clarence with us. I begin to understand him 
better.' And Harry, who, for purposes of 
vague poetical retaliation, would also drop in at 
that moment, would mutter and say, * He is cer- 
tainly the son of Colonel Brant ; dear me ! ' and 
apologise. And his mother would come in also, 
in her coldest and most indifferent manner, in 
a white ball dress, and start and say, * Good 
gracious, how that boy has grown ! I am sorry 
I did not see more of him when he was young.' 
Yet even in the midst of this came a confusing 
numbness, and then the side of the waggon 
seemed to melt away, and he drifted out again 
alone into the empty desolate plain from which 

F2 
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even the sleeping Susy had vanished, and hd 
was left deserted and forgotten. Then all was 
quiet in the waggon, and only the night wind 
moving round it. But lo ! the lashes of the 
sleeping White Chief — the dauntless leader, the 
ruthless destroyer of Indians — were wet with 
glittering tears ! 

Yet it seemed only a moment afterwards 
that he awoke with a faint consciousness of 
some arrested motion. To his utter consterna- 
tion, the sun, three hours high, was shining 
in the waggon, already hot and stifling in 
its beams. There was the familiar smell and 
taste of the dirty road in the air about him. 
There was a faint creaking of boards and 
springs, a slight oscillation, and beyond the 
audible rattle of harness as if the train had 
been under way, the waggon moving, and then 
there had been a sudden halt. They had pro- 
bably come up with the Silsbee train ; in a 
few moments the change would be effected 
and all of his strange experience would be 
over. He must get up now. Yet, with the 
morning laziness of the healthy young animal, 
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he curled up a moment longer in his luxurious 
couch. 

How quiet it was ! There were far-oft 
voices, but they seemed suppressed and hurried. 
Through the window he saw one of the team- 
sters run rapidly past him with a strange, 
breathless, preoccupied face, halt a moment at 
one of the following waggons, and then run 
back again to the front. Then two of the 
voices came nearer, with the dull beating of 
hoofs in the dust. 

' Rout out the boy and ask him,* said a half- 
suppressed, impatient voice, which Clarence at 
once recognised as the man Harry's. 

* Hold on till Peyton comes up,' said the 
second voice, in a low tone ; * leave it to him.' 

' Better find out what they were like, at 
once, grumbled Harry. 

' Wait — stand back,' said Peyton's voice, 
joining the others ; * Til ask him.' 

Clarence looked wonderingly at the door. 
It opened on Mr. Peyton, dusty and dis- 
mounted, with a strange, abstracted look in his 
face. 
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' How many waggons are in your train, 
Clarence ? ' 

' Three, sir.' 

' Any marks on them ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' said Clarence, eagerly ; ' " Off to 
California," and " Root, Hog, or Die." ' 



i DOOR OPENED O 



Mr. Peyton's eye seemed to leap up and 
hold Clarence's with a sudden, strange signifi- 
cance, and then looked down. 

' How many were you in all ?' he continued. 

' Five, and there was Mrs. Silsbee.' 

' No other woman ? ' 
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* Get up and dress yourself/ he said gravely, 
*and wait here till I come back. Keep cool 
and have your wits about you/ He dropped 
his voice slightly. * Perhaps something's hap- 
pened that you'll have to show yourself a little 
man again for, Clarence ! ' 

The door closed, and the boy heard the 
same muffled hoofs and voices die away to- 
wards the front. He began to dress himself 
mechanically, almost vacantly, yet conscious 
always of a vague undercurrent of thrilling ex- 
citement. When he had finished he waited 
almost breathlessly, feeling the same beating of 
his heart that he had felt when he was following 
the vanished train the day before. At last he 
could stand the suspense no longer, and opened 
the door. Everything was still in the motion- 
less caravan, except — it struck him oddly even 
then — the unconcerned prattling voice of Susy 
from one of the nearer waggons. Perhaps a 
sudden feeling that this was something that 
concerned her^ perhaps an irresistible impulse 
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overcame him, but the next moment he had 
leaped to the ground, faced about, and was run- 
ning feverishly to the front. 

The first thing that met his eyes was the 
helpless and desolate bulk of one of the Silsbee 
waggons a hundred rods away, bereft of oxen 
and pole, standing alone and motionless against 
the dazzling sky! Near it was the broken 
frame of another waggon, its fore-wheels and 
axles gone, pitched forward on its knees like an 
ox under the butcher s sledge. Not far away 
there were the burnt and blackened ruins of a 
third, around which the whole party on foot 
and horseback seemed to be gathered. As the 
boy ran violently on, the group opened to make 
way for two men carrying some helpless but 
awful object between them. A terrible instinct 
made Clarence swerve from it in his headlong 
course, but he was at the same moment dis- 
covered by the others, and a cry arose of * Go 
back ! ' ' Stop ! ' * Keep him back.' Heed- 
ing it no more than the wind that whistled by 
him, Clarence made directly for the foremost 
waggon — the one in which he and Susy had 
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played. A powerful hand caught his shoulder ; 
it was Mr. Peyton's. 

* Mrs. Silsbee s waggon/ said the boy, with 
white lips, pointing to it. ' Where is she ? * 

' She's missing,' said Peyton, * and one 
other — the rest are dead.' 

* She must be there,' said the boy, struggling, 
and pointing to the waggon, * let me go.' 

' Clarence,' said Peyton sternly, accenting 
his grasp upon the boy's arm, * be a man ! 
Look around you. Try and tell us who these 
are.' 

There seemed to be one or two heaps of 
old clothes lying on the ground, and further 

 

on, where the men at a command from Peyton 
had laid down their burden, another. In those 
ragged dusty heaps of clothes, from which all 
the majesty of life seemed to have been ruth- 
lessly stamped out, only what was ignoble and 
grotesque appeared to be left. There was 
nothing terrible in this ! The boy moved 
slowly towards them ; and, incredible even to 
himself, the overpowering fear of them that a 
moment before had overcome him left him ^s 
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suddenly. He walked from the one to tjie 
other, recognising them by certain marks and 
signs, and mentioning name after name. The 
groups gazed at him curiously ; he was con- 
scious that he scarcely understood himseli, still 
less the same quiet purpose that now made 
him turn towards the furthest waggon. 

* There's nothing there,' said Peyton ; * we've 
searched it.' But the boy, without replying, 
continued his way, and the crowd followed him. 

The deserted waggon, more rude, disorderly, 
and slovenly than it had ever seemed to him 
before, was now heaped and tumbled with 
broken bones, cans, scattered provisions, pots, 
pans, blankets, and clothing in the foul con- 
fusion of a dust-heap. But in this heterogeneous 
mingling the boy's quick eye caught sight of a 
draggled edge of calico. 

* That's Mrs. Silsbee's dress,' he cried, and 
leapt into the waggon. 

At first the men stared at each other, but 
an instant later a dozen hands were helping 
him, nervously digging and clearing away the 
rubbish. Then one man uttered a sudden cry. 
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and fell back with frantic but furious eyes up- 
lifted against the pitiless, smiling sky above 
him. 

' Great God ! Look here ! ' 



It was the yellowish.^^^waxen^ face of Mrs. 
Silsbee that had been uncovered. But to the 
fancy of the boy it had changed ; the old 
familiar lines of worry, care, and querulousness 
had given way to a look of remote peace and 
statue-like repose. He had often vexed her in 
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her aggressive life ; he was touched with re- 
morse at her cold, passionless apathy now, and 
pressed timidly forward. Even as he did so, 
the man, with a quick but warning gesture, 
hurriedly threw his handkerchief over the matted 
locks, as if to shut out something awful from 
his view. Clarence felt himself drawn back ; 
but not before the white lips of a bystander 
had whispered a single word — 
* Scalped, too ! by God ! * 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HEN followed days and 

;ks that seemed to Clarence 

t dream. At first an interval 

hushed and awed restraint, 

;n he and Susy were kept 

rt— a strange and artificial in- 

:st taken little note of by him, 

afterwards remembered when 

2rs had forgotten it ; the burial 

of Mrs. Silsbee beneath a cairn of 

stones, with some ceremonies that, simple though 

they were, seemed to usurp the sacred rights of 

grief from him and Susy, and leave them cold 

and frightened ; days of frequent and incoherent 

childish outbursts from Susy — growing fainter 

and rarer as time went on, until they ceased, he 

knew not when ; the haunting by night of that 

morning vision of the three or four heaps of 
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ragged clothes upon the ground, and a half 
regret that he had not examined them more 
closely ; a recollection of the awful loneliness 
and desolation of the broken and abandoned 
waggon left behind on its knees as if praying 
mutely when the train went on and left it ; the 
trundling behind of the fateful waggon in which 
Mrs. Silsbee's body had been found — super- 
stitiously shunned by every one — and when at 
last turned over to the authorities at an outpost 
garrison, seeming to drop the last link from the 
dragging chain of the past. The revelation to 
the children of a new experience in that brief 
glimpse of the frontier garrison ; the handsome 
officer in uniform and belted sword — an heroic, 
vengeful figure to be admired and imitated 
hereafter ; the sudden importance and respect 
given to Susy and himself as * survivors ' ; the 
sympathetic questioning and kindly exaggera- 
tions of their experiences — quickly accepted 
by Susy — all these, looking back upon them 
afterwards, seemed to have passed in a 
dream. 

No less strange and visionary to them. 
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seemed the real transitions they noted from the 
moving train. How one morning they missed 
the changeless, motionless, low dark line along 
the horizon, and before noon found themselves 
among rocks and trees and a swiftly-rushing 
river. How there suddenly appeared beside 
them a few days later a great grey cloud- 
covered ridge of mountains that they were 
convinced was that same dark line that they 
had seen so often. How the men laughed at 
them, and said that for the last three days they 
had been crossing that dark line, and that it 
was higher than the great grey-clouded range 
before them, which it had always hidden from 
their view. How Susy firmly believed that 
these changes took place in her sleep, when she 
always * kinder felt they were crawlin' up aa 
how Clarence, in the happy depreciation oi ex- 
treme youth, expressed his conviction that they 
* weren^t a bit high after all.' How the weather 
became cold, though it was already summer, 
and at night the camp fire was a necessity, and 
there was a stove in the tent with Susy ; and yet 
how all this faded away, and they were again 
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upon a dazzling, burnt, and sun-dried plairt. 
But always as in a dream ! 

More real were the persons who composed 
the party — whom they seemed to have always 
known — and who, in the innocent caprice of 
children, had become to them more actual than 
the dead had ever been. There was Mr. 
Peyton, who, they now knew, owned the train, 
and who was so rich that he * needn't go to 
California if he didn t want to, and was going 
to buy a great deal of it if he liked it,' and who 
was also a lawyer and * policeman ' — which was 
Susy's rendering of * politician ' — and was called 
* Squire* and Judge at the frontier outpost, and 
could order anybody to be ' took up if he 
wanted to,' and who knew everybody by their 
Christian names ; and Mrs. Peyton, who had 
been delicate, and was ordered by the doctor to 
live in the open air for six months, and * never 
go into a house or a town agin,' and who was 
going to adopt Susy as soon as her husband 
could arrange with Susy's relatives and draw 
up the papers! How 'Harry' was Henry 
Benham, Mrs. Peyton's brother, and a kind of 
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partner of Mr. Peyton. And how the scout's 
name was Gus Gildersleeve, or the 'White 
Crow ' ; and how, through his recognised intre- 
pidity, an attack upon their train was no doubt 



averted. Then there was ' Bill,' the stock- 
herder, and 'Texas Jim,' the vaquero — the 
latter marvellous and unprecedented in horse- 
manship. Such were their companions, as 

appeared through the gossip of the train and 
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their own inexperienced consciousness. To 
them they were all astounding and important 
personages. But, either from boyish curiosity 
or some sense of being misunderstood, Clarence 
was more attracted by the two individuals of 
the party who were least kind to him — namely, 
Mrs. Peyton and her brother Harry. I fear 
that, after the fashion of most children, and some 
grown-up people, he thought less of the steady 
kindness of Mr. Peyton and the others than of 
the rare tolerance of Harry or the polite con- 
cessions of his sister. Miserably conscious of 
this at times, he quite convinced himself that if 
he could only win a word of approbation from 
Harry, or a smile from Mrs. Peyton, he would 
afterwards revenge himself by ' running away.' 
Whether he would or not I cannot say. I am 
writing of a foolish, growing, impressionable 
boy of eleven, of whose sentiments nothing 
could be safely predicted but uncertainty. 

It was at this time that he became fascinated 
by another member of the party, whose position 
had been too humble and unimportant to be 
included in the group already noted. Of the 
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same appearance as the other teamsters in size, 
habits, and apparel, he had not at first exhibited 
to Clarence any claim to sympathy. But it 
appeared that he was actually a youth of only 
sixteen — a hopeless incorrigible of St. Joseph, 
whose parents had prevailed on Peyton to allow 
him to join the party by way of removing him 
from evil associations and as a method of 
reform. Of this Clarence was at first ignorant, 
not from any want of frankness on the part of 
the youth, for that ingenious young gentleman 
later informed him that he had killed three men 
in St. Louis, two in St. Jo., and that the 
officers of justice were after him. But it was 
evident that to precocious habits of drinking, 
smoking, chewing, and card-playing this over- 
grown youth added a strong tendency to exag- 
geration of statement. Indeed, he was known 
as * Lying Jim Hooker,' and his various 
qualities presented a problem to Clarence that 
was attractive and inspiring, doubtful, but 
always fascinating. With the hoarse voice of- 
early wickedness and a contempt for ordinary 
courtesy, he had a round, perfectly go^d- 
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humoured face, and a disposition that, when 
not called upon to act up to his self-imposed 
rSle of reckless wickedness, was not unkindly. 

It was only a few days after the massacre, 
and while the children were still wrapped in the 
gloomy interest and frightened reticence which 
followed it, that * Jim Hooker' first characteris- 
tically flashed upon Clarence's perceptions. 
Hanging half on and half off the saddle of an 
Indian pony, the lank Jim suddenly made his 
appearance, dashing violently up and down the 
track and around the waggon in which Clarence 
was sitting, tugging desperately at the reins, 
with every indication of being furiously run 
away with, and retaining his seat only with the 
most dauntless courage and skill. Round and 
round they went, the helpless rider at times 
hanging by a single stirrup near the ground, 
and again recovering himself by — as it seemed 
to Clarence — almost superhuman effort. Cla- 
rence sat open-mouthed with anxiety and ex- 
citement, and yet a few of the other teamsters 
laughed. Then the voice of Mr. Peyton, from 
the window of his car, said quietly — « 
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' There, that will do, Jim. Quit it ! 

The furious horse and rider instantly disap- 
peared. A few moments after, the bewildered 
Clarence saw the redoubtable horseman trotting 



along quietly in the dust of the rear on the 
same fiery steed, who in that prosaic light bore 
an astounding resemblance to an ordinary team 
horse. Later in the day he sought an explana- 
tion from the rider. 
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' You see,' answered Jim, gloomily, ' thar 
ain't a galoot in this yer crowd ez knows jist 
what's in that hoss ! And them ez suspecks 
daren't say ! It wouldn't do for to hev it let 
out that the Judge hez a Morgan- Mexican plug 
that's killed two men afore he got him, and is 



bound to kill another afore he gets through ! 
Why, ony the week afore we kem up to you 
that thar hoss bolted with me at camping ! 
Bucked and throwd me, but I kept my holt o* 
the stirrups with my foot — so ! Dragged me a 
matter of two miles, head down, and me keepin' 
away rocks with my hand — so ! ' 
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* Why didn't you loose your foot and let 
go ? ' asked Clarence, breathlessly. 

* You might/ said Jim, with deep scorn ; 
* that ain't my style. I just laid low till we kem 
to a steep-pitched hill, and goin down, when 
the hoss was, so to speak, kinder below me, I 
just turned a hand spring so, and that landed 
me onter his back again.' 

This action, though vividly illustrated by 
Jim's throwing his hands down like feet beneath 
him and indicating the parabola of a spring 
in the air, proving altogether too much for 
Clarence's mind to grasp, he timidly turned to 
a less difficult detail. 

* What made the horse bolt first, Mr. 
Hooker.?' 

* Smelt Injins ! ' said Jim, carelessly expec- 
torating tobacco-juice in a curving jet from the 
side of his mouth — a singularly fascinating 
accomplishment, peculiarly his own. * 'n likely 
your Injins.' 

* But,' argued Clarence, hesitatingly, * you 
said it was a week before — and ' 

* Er Mexican plug can smell Injins fifty. 
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yes, a hundred miles away/ said Jim, With 
scornful deliberation ; * 'n if Judge Peyton had 
took my advice, and hadn't been so mighty 
feared about the character of his boss gettin* 
out, he'd hev played roots on them Injins afore 
they tetched ye. But,' he added, with gloomy 
dejection, * thar ain't no sand in this yer 
crowd, thar ain't no vim ; thar ain't nothin' ; 
and thar kant be ez long ez thar's women and 
babies, and women and baby fixins mixed up 
with it. I'd hev cut the whole blamed gang 
ef et weren't for one or two things,' he added 
darkly. 

Clarence, impressed by Jim's mysterious 
manner, for the moment forgot his contemp- 
tuous allusion to Mr. Peyton, and the evident 
implication of Susie and himself, and asked 
hurriedly, * What things ? ' 

Jim, as if forgetful of the boy's presence in 
his fitful mood, abstractedly half drew a glitter- 
ing bowie-knife from his boot-leg, and then 
slowly put it back again. * Thar's one or two 
old scores,' he continued, in a low voice, 
although no one was in hearing distance of 
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them ; * one or two private accounts/ he went 
on tragically, averting his eyes as if watched by 
some one, * that hev to be wiped out with blood 
afore / leave. Thar's one or two men too many 
alive and breathin* in this yer crowd. Mebbee 
it's Gus Gildersleeve ; mebbee it's Harry 
Benham ; mebbee * he added, with dark, yet 
noble disinterestedness, * it's me! 

* Oh, no,' said Clarence, with polite depre- 
cation. 

Far from placating the gloomy Jim, this 
seemed only to awaken his suspicions. * Mebbee,' 
he said, dancing suddenly away from Clarence, 
' mebbee you think I'm lyin'. Mebbee you 
think because you're Colonel Brant's son yer 
kin run me with this yer train. Mebbee,' he 
continued, dancing violently back again, * ye 
kalkilate because ye run off 'n stampeded a 
baby, ye kin tote me round too, sonny. 
Mebbee,' he went on, executing a double shuffle 
in the dust, and alternately striking his hands 
on the sides of his boots, * mebbee you're spyin' 
round and reportin' to the Judge.' 

Firmly convinced that Jim was working 
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himself up by an Indian war-dance to some 
desperate assault on himself, but resenting the 
last unjust accusation, Clarence had recourse to 
one of his old dogged silences. Happily, at this 
moment an authoritative voice called out, ' Now 



EXECUTING A DOUBLE SHUFFLE IK THE DUST, 

then, you Jim Hooker!' and the desperate 
Hooker, as usual, vanished instantly. Never- 
theless, he appeared an hour or two later beside 
the waggon in which Susie and Clarence were 
seated, with an expression of satiated vengeance 
and remorseful bloodguiltiness in his face, and 
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his hair combed Indian fashion over his eyes. 
As he generously contented himself with only 
passing a gloomy and disparaging criticism on 
the game of cards that the children were play- 
ing, it struck Clarence for the first time that a 
great deal of his real wickedness resided in his 
hair. This set him to thinking that it was 
strange that Mr. Peyton did not try to reform 
him with a pair of scissors, but not until 
Clarence himself had for at least four days 
attempted to imitate Jim by combing his own 
hair in that fashion. 

A few days later Jim again casually 
favoured him with a confidential interview. 
Clarence had been allowed to bestride one of 
the team-leaders postillion-wise, and was corre- 
spondingly elevated when Jim joined him on the 
Mexican plug, which appeared — no doubt a 
part of its wicked art — heavily docile, and even 
slightly lame. 

* How much,' said Jim, in a tone of gloomy 
confidence, * how much did you reckon to make 
by stealin' that gal-baby, sonny } ' 

' Nothing,' replied Clarence, with a smile. 
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Perhaps it was an evidence of the marked influ- 
ence that Jim was beginning to exert over him 
that he already did not attempt to resent this 
fascinating implication of grown-up guilt. 

* It orter bin a good job if it warn't revenge/ 
continued Jim, moodily. 

* No, it wasn't revenge,* said Clarence, hur- 
riedly. 

*Then ye kalkilated ter get er hundred 
dollars reward ef the old man and old woman 
hadn't bin skelped afore ye got up to 'em ? ' 
said Jim. * That's your blamed dod-gasted 
luck, eh ! Enyhow, you'll make Mrs. Peyton 
plank down suthin' if she adopts the babby. 
Look yer, young feller,' he said, starting sud- 
denly and throwing his face forward, glaring 
fiendishly through his matted sidelocks, * d'ye 
meanter tell me it wasn't a plant — a skin game 
— the hull thing ? ' 

* A what ? ' said Clarence. 

* D'ye mean to say ' — it was wonderful how 
gratuitously husky his voice became at this mo- 
ment — * d'ye mean ter tell me ye didn't set on 
them Injins to wipe out the Silsbees, so that ye 
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could hev an out-an-out gal or/en on hand fer 
Mrs. Peyton to adopt— eh ? ' 

But here Clarence was forced to protest, 
and strongly, although Jim contemptuously 
Ignored it. * Don't lie ter me,' he repeated 
mysteriously ; * Fm fly. I'm dark, young fel. 
We're cahoots in this thing ? ' and with this 
artful suggestion of being in possession of 
Clarence's guilty secret, he departed in time to 
elude the usual objurgation of his superior, 
' Phil,' the head teamster. 

Nor was his baleful fascination exercised 
entirely on Clarence. In spite of Mrs. Peyton's 
jealously affectionate care, Clarence's frequent 
companionship, and the little circle of admiring 
courtiers that always surrounded Susy, it be- 
came evident that this small Eve had been 
secretly approached and tempted by the satanic 
Jim. She was found one day to have a few 
heron's feathers in her possession with which 
she adorned her curls, and at another time was 
discovered to have rubbed her face and arms 
with yellow and red ochre, confessedly the free 
gift of Jim Hooker. It was to Clarence alone 
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that she admitted the significance and purport 
of these offerings. ' Jim gived 'em to me,' she 
said, 'and Jim's a kind of Injin hisself that 
won't hurt me, and when bad Injins come 



they'll think I'm his Injin baby and run away. 
And Jim said if I'd just told the Injins when 
they came to kill papa and mamma that I 
b'longed to him they'd hev runned away.' 

'But,' said the practical Clarence, 'you 
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could not ; you know you were with Mrs. 
Peyton all the time.* 

* Kla uns/ said Susy, shaking her head and 
fixing her round blue eyes with calm men- 
dacity on the boy, ' don't you tell me. / was 
there ! ' 

Clarence started back and nearly fell over 
the waggon in hopeless dismay at this dreadful 
revelation of Susy s powers of exaggeration. 
' But,' he gasped, * you know, Susy, you and 
me left before ' 

' Kla uns,' said Susy calmly, making a little 
pleat in the skirt of her dress with her small 
thumb and fingers, 'don't you talk to me. I 
was there. Tse a seriver! The men at the 
fort said so ! The serivers is alius, alius there, 
and alius, alius knows everythin'.' 

Clarence was too dumbfounded to reply. 
He had a vague recollection of having noticed 
before that Susy was very much fascinated by 
the reputation given to her at Fort Ridge as a 
' survivor,' and was trying in an infantile way 
to live up to it. This the wicked Jim had 
evidently encouraged. For a day or two 
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Clarence felt a little afraid of her, and more 
lonely than ever. 

It was in this state, and while he was 
doggedly conscious that his association with 
Jim did not prepossess Mrs. Peyton or her 
brother in his favour, and that the former even 
believed him responsible for Susy's unhallowed 
acquaintance with Jim, that he drifted into one 
of those youthful escapades on which elders are 
apt to sit in severe but not always considerate 
judgment. Believing, like many other children, 
that nobody cared particularly for him, except 
to restrain him ; discovering, as children do, 
much sooner than we complacently imagine, 
that love and preference have no logical con- 
nection with desert or character, Clarence 
became boyishly reckless. But when one day 
it was rumoured that a herd of buffalo was in 
the vicinity, and that the train would be delayed 
the next morning in order that a hunt might be 
organised by Gildersleeve, Benham, and a few 
others, Clarence listened willingly to Jim's pro- 
position that they should secretly follow it. 

To effect their unhallowed purpose required 
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boldness and duplicity. It was arranged that 
shortly after the departure of the hunting-party 
Clarence should ask permission to mount and 
exercise one of the team horses — a favour that 
had been frequently granted him. That in the 
outskirts of the camp he should pretend that 
the horse ran away with him, and Jim would 
start in pursuit. The absence of the shooting- 
party with so large a contingent of horses and 
men would preclude any further detachment 
from the camp to assist them. Once clear, they 
would follow the track of the hunters, and, if 
discovered by them, would offer the same 
excuse, with the addition that they had lost 
their way to the camp. The plan was suc- 
cessful. The details were carried out with 
almost too perfect effect ; as it appeared that 
Jim*, in order to give dramatic intensity to the 
fractiousness of Clarence's horse, had inserted a 
thorn-apple under the neck of his saddle, which 
Clarence only discovered in time to prevent 
himself from being unseated. Urged forward 
by ostentatious * Whoas ! ' and surreptitious cuts 
in the rear from Jim, pursuer and pursued 
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presently found themselves safely beyond the 
half-dry stream and fringe of alder-bushes that 
skirted the camp. They were not followed. 
Whether the teamsters suspected and winked 
at this design, or believing that the boys could 
take care of themselves, and ran no risk of 
being lost in the proximity of the hunting-party, 
there was no general alarm. 

Thus reassured, and having a general idea 
of the direction of the hunt, the boys pushed 
hilariously forward. Before them opened a 
vast expanse of bottom-land, slightly sloping 
on the right to a distant half-filled lagoon 
formed by the main river overflow, on whose 
tributary they had encamped. The lagoon 
was partly hidden by straggling timber and 
* brush,- and beyond that again stretched the 
unlimitable plains — the pasture of their mighty 
game. Hither Jim hoarsely informed his com- 
panion the buffaloes came to water. A few 
rods further on, he started dramatically, and 
alighting, proceeded to slowly examine the 
round. It seemed to be scattered over with 
half-circular patches, which he pointed out 
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mysteriously as ' buffalo chip/ To Clarence s 
inexperienced perception the plain bore a 
singular resemblance to the surface of an ordi- 
nary unromantic cattle pasture that somewhat 
chilled his heroic fancy. However, the two 
companions halted and professionally examined 
their arms and equipments. 

These, I grieve to say, though varied, were 




'BUFFALO CHIP.* 

scarcely full or satisfactory. The necessities of 
their flight had restricted Jim to an old double- 
barrelled fowling-piece, which he usually carried 
slung across his shoulders ; an old-fashioned 
' six-shooter ' — whose barrels revolved occasion- 
ally and unexpectedly — known as 'Aliens 
Pepper Box,* on account of its culinary resem- 
blance, and a bowie-knife ! Clarence carrie 
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an Indian bow and arrow with which he had 
been exercising, and a hatchet which he had 
concealed under the flanks of his saddle. To 
this Jim generously added the six-shooter, 
taking the hatchet in exchange — a transfer that 
at first delighted Clarence, until, seeing the war- 
like and picturesque effect of the hatchet 
in Jim's belt, he regretted the transfer. The 
gun, Jim meantime explained, 'extr\' charged,* 
'chuck up' to the middle, with slugs and 
revolver bullets, could onlv be fired bv himself, 
and even then, he darkly added, not without 
danger. This poverty of equipment was, how- 
ever, compensated by the opposite statements 
from Jim of the extraordinar)' results obtained 
by these simple weapons from * fellers I knew.' 
How he himself had once brought down a ' bull ' 
by a bold shot with a revolver through its open 
bellowing mouth that pierced its ' innards.' 
How a friend of his — an intimate in fact — now 
in jail at Louisville for killing a sheriff's deputy 
— had once found himself alone and dismounted, 
with a simple clasp knife and a lariat, among a 
herd of buffaloes ; how, leaping calmly upon 
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the shaggy shoulders of the biggest bull, he 
lashed himself with the lariat firmly to his horns, 
goading it onward with his clasp-knife, and sub- 
sisting for days upon the flesh cut from its 
living body, until, abandoned by its fellows, and 
exhausted by loss of blood, it finally succumbed 
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to its victor at the very outskirts of the camp 
to which he had artfully driven it ! It must be 
confessed that this recital somewhat took away 
Clarence's breath, and he would have liked to 
ask a few questions. But they were alone on 
the prairie, they were linked by a common 
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transgression ; the glorious sun was coming up 
victoriously, the pure, crisp air was intoxicating 
their nerves — in the bright forecast of youth 
everything was possible ! 

The surface of the bottom-land that they were 
crossing was here and there broken up by fissures 
and * pot holes,' and some circumspection in their 
progress became necessary. In one of these 
halts, Clarence was struck by a dull, monotonous 
jarring, that sounded like the heavy, regular 
fall of water over a dam. Each time that they 
slackened their pace the sound would become 
more audible, and was at last accompanied by 
that slight but unmistakable tremor of the earth 
that betrayed the vicinity of a waterfall. Hesi- 
tating over this phenomenon, which seemed to 
imply that their topography was wrong and 
that they had blundered from the track, they 
were presently startled by the fact that the 
sound was actually approaching them ! With a 
sudden instinct they both galloped towards the 
lagoon. As the timber opened before them 
Jim uttered a long ecstatic shout. * Why, it's 
them ! ' 
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At a first glance it seemed to Clarence as 
if the whole plain beyond was broken up and 
rolling in tumbling waves or furrows towards 
them. A second glance showed the tossing 
fronts of a vast herd of buffaloes, and here and 
there, darting in and 'out and among them, or 
emerging from from the cloud of dust behind, 
wild figures and flashes of fire. With the idea 
of water still in his mind, it seemed as if some 
tumultuous tidal wave were sweeping unseen 
towards the lagoon carrying everything before 
it. He turned with eager eyes in speechless 
expectancy to his companion. 

Alack! that redoubtable hero and mighty 
hunter was, to all appearances, equally speech- 
less and astonished ! It was true that he re- 
mained rooted to the saddle, a lank, still, heroic 
figure, alternately grasping his hatchet and gun 
with a kind of spasmodic regularity ! How long 
he would have continued this could never be 
known, for the next moment, with a deafening 
crash, the herd broke through the brush and, 
swerving at the right of the lagoon, bore down 
directly upon them. All further doubt or hesi- 
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tation on their part was stopped. The far- 
seeing, sagacious Mexican plug, with a terrific 
snort, wheeled and fled furiously with his rider. 
Moved no doubt by touching fidelity, Clarence's 
humbler team-horse instantly followed. In a 
few moments those devoted animals struggled 
neck to neck in noble emulation. 

* What are we goin* off this way for ? ' 
gasped the simple Clarence. 

' Peyton and Gildersleeve are back there— 
and they'll see us,' gasped Jim in reply. It 
struck Clarence that the buffaloes were much 
nearer them than the hunting party, and that the 
tramping hoofs of a dozen bulls were close 
behind them, but with another gasp he shouted 
- — * When are we going to hunt em ? * * Hunt 
them' screamed Jim, with an hysterical outburst 
of truth ; * why, they're huntin' us — dash it.* 

Indeed, there was no doubt that their 
frenzied horses were flying before the equally 
frenzied herd behind them. They gained a 
momentary advantage by riding into one of the 
fissures, and out again on the other side, while 
their pursuers were obliged to make a detour. 
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But in a few minutes they were overtaken by 
that part of the herd who had taken the other 
and nearer side of the lagoon, and were now 



fairly in the midst of them. The ground 
shook with their trampling hoofs ; their steam- 
ing breath, mingling with the stinging dust that 
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filled the air, half choked and blinded Clarence. 
He was dimly conscious that Jim had wildly 
thrown his hatchet at a cow-bufifalo pressing 
close upon his flanks. As they swept down 
into another gully he saw him raise his fateful 
gun in utter desperation. Clarence crouched 
low on his horse's outstretched neck. There 
was a blinding flash ; a single, stunning report 
from both barrels ; Jim reeled in one way half 
out of the saddle, while the smoking gun 
seemed to leap in another over his head, and 
then rider and horse vanished in a choking 
cloud of dust and gunpowder. A moment after 
Clarence's horse stopped with a sudden check, 
and the boy felt himself hurled over its head 
into the gully, alighting on something that 
seemed to be a bounding cushion of curled and 
twisted hair. It was the shaggy shoulder of an 
enormous buffalo ! For Jim's desperate ran- 
dom shot and double charge had taken effect 
on the near hind leg of a preceding bull, tear- 
ing away the flesh and ham-stringing the 
animal, who had dropped in the gully just in 
front of Clarence's horse. 
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Dazed, but unhurt, the boy rolled from the 
lifted forequarters of the struggling brute to the 
ground. Then he staggered to his feet again ; 
not only his horse was gone, but the whole 
herd of buffaloes seemed to have passed too, and 
he could hear the shouts of unseen hunters now 
ahead of him. They had evidently overlooked 
his fall, and the gully had concealed him. The 
sides before him were too steep for his aching 
limbs to climb ; the slope by which he and the 
bull descended when the collision occurred was 
behind the wounded animal. Clarence was 
staggering towards it, when the bull, by a 
supreme effort, lifted itself on three legs, half 
turned, and faced him. 

These events had passed too quickly for 
the inexperienced boy to have felt any active 
fear, or indeed anything but wild excitement 
and confusion. But the spectacle of that 
shaggy and enormous front, that seemed to fill 
the whole gully, rising with awful deliberation 
between him and escape, sent a thrill of terror 
through his fame. The great, dull, bloodshot 
eyes glared at him w^ith a dumb, wondering 
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fury ; the large wet nostrils were so near that 
their first snort of inarticulate rage made him 
reel backwards as from a blow. The gully was 
only a narrow and short fissure or subsidence 
of the plain ; a few paces more of retreat 
and he would be at its end, against an almost 
perpendicular bank fifteen feet high. If he 
attempted to climb its crumbling sides, and fell, 
there would be those short but terrible horns, 
waiting to impale him ! It seemed too terrible, 
too cruel ! He was so small beside this over- 
grown monster. It wasn't fair ! The tears 
started to his eyes, and then, in a rage at the 
injustice of Fate, he stood doggedly still with 
clenched fists. He fixed his gaze with half 
hysterical, childish fury on those lurid eyes ; he 
did not know that, owing to the strange mag- 
nifying power of the bull's convex pupils, he, 
Clarence, appeared much bigger than he really 
was to the brute's heavy consciousness, the dis- 
tance from him most deceptive, and that it was 
to this fact that hunters so often owed their 
escape. He only thought of some desperate 
means of attack. Ah! the six-shooter. It was 
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Still in his pocket. He drew it nervously, 
hopelessly — it looked so small compared with 
his large enemy ! 

He presented it with flashing eyes, and 
pulled the trigger. A feeble click followed — 
another, and again ! Even this had mocked 
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him. He pulled the trigger once more wildly ; 
there was a sudden explosion, and another. 
He stepped back; the balls had apparently 
flattened themselves harmlessly on the bull's 
forehead. He pulled again hopelessly ; there 
was another report, a sudden furious bellow, 
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and the enormous brute threw his head savagely 
to one side, burying his left horn deep in the 
crumbling bank beside him. Again and again he 
charged the bank, driving his left horn home, and 
bringing down the stones and earth in showers. 
It was some seconds before Clarence saw, in a 
single glimpse of that wildly tossing crest, the 
reason of this fury. The blood was pouring 
from his left eye, penetrated by the last bullet ; 
the bull was blinded ! A terrible revulsion of 
feeling, a sudden sense of remorse that was for 
the moment more awful than even his previous 
fear, overcame him. He had done that thing ! 
As much to fly from the dreadful spectacle as 
any instinct of self-preservation, he took advan- 
tage of the next mad paroxysm of pain and 
blindness that always impelled the suffering 
beast towards the left, to slip past him on the 
right, reach the incline, and scramble wildly up 
to the plain again. Here he ran confusedly 
forward — not knowing whither — only caring 
to escape that agonised bellowing, to shut out 
for ever the accusing look of that huge, blood- 
weltering eye. 
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Suddenly he heard a distant angry shout. 
To his first hurried glance the plain had seemed 
empty, but looking up he saw two horsemen 
rapidly advancing with a led horse behind them 
— his own. With the blessed sense of relief 
that overtook him now came the fevered desire 
for sympathy, and to tell them all. But as they 
came nearer he saw that they were Gilder- 
sleeve the scout and Henry Benham, and that, 
far from sharing any delight in his deliverance, 
their faces only exhibited irascible impatience. 
Overcome by this new defeat the boy stopped, 
again dumb and dogged. 

* Now then, blank it all, will you get up 
and come along, or do you reckon to keep the 
train waiting another hour over your blanked 
foolishness ? ' said Gildersleeve, savagely. 

The boy hesitated, and then mounted 
mechanically, without a word. 

' 'Twould have served 'em right to have gone 
and left 'em,' muttered Benham, vindictively. 

For one wild instant Clarence thought of 
throwing himself from his horse and bidding 
them go on and leave him. But before he 
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could put this thought Into action the two men 
were galloping forward, with his horse led by 
a lariat fastened to the horn of Gildersleeve s 
saddle. 

In two hours more they had overtaken the 
train, already on the march, and were in the 
midst of the group of outriders. Judge Peyton's 
face, albeit a trifle perplexed, turned towards 
Clarence with a kindly, half-tolerant look of 
welcome. The boy's heart instantly melted 
with forgiveness. 

* Well, my boy, let's \it2iY your story. What 
happened ? ' 

Clarence cast a hurried glance around, and 
saw Jim, with face averted, riding gloomily 
behind. Then, nervously and hurriedly, he told 
how he had been thrown into the gully on the 
back of the wounded buffalo, and the manner 
of his escape. An audible titter ran through 
the cavalcade. Mr. Peyton regarded him 
gravely. * But how did the buffalo get so con- 
veniently into the gully ? ' he asked. 

*Jim Hooker lamed him with a shot-gun, 
and he fell over,' said Clarence, timidly. 
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A roar of Homeric laughter went up from 
the party. Clarence looked up, stung and 
startled, but caught a single glimpse of Jim 
Hooker's face that made him forget his own 
mortification. In its hopeless, heart-sick, and 
utterly beaten dejection — the first and only real 
expression he had seen on it — he read the 
dreadful truth! Jim's reputation had ruined 
him ! The one genuine and striking episode 
of his life — the one trustworthy account he had 
given of it — had been unanimously accepted 
as the biggest and most consummate lie of 
his record ! 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A/'i 



fITH this incident of the 
hunt closed, to Clarence, 
the last remembered epi- 
sode of his journey. But he did 
not know until long after that 
it had also closed to him what' 
might have been the opening of 
a new career. For it had been 
Judge Peyton's intention inadopt- 
ing Susy to include a certain 
guardianship and protection of 
the boy, provided he could get the consent of 
that vague relation to whom he was consigned. 
But it had been pointed out by Mrs. Peyton 
and her brother that Clarence's association with 
Jim Hooker had made him a doubtful com- 
panion for Susy, and even the Judge himself 
was forced to admit that the boy's apparent 
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taste for evil company was inconsistent with 
his alleged birth and breeding. Unfortunately 
Clarence, in the conviction of being hopelessly 
misunderstood, and that dogged acquiescence 
to fate which was one of his characteristics, was 
too proud to correct the impression by any of 
the hypocrisies of childhoods He had also a 
cloudy instinct of loyalty to Jim in his disgrace, 
without, however, experiencing either the sym- 
pathy of an equal or the zeal of a partisan, but 
rather — if it could be said of a boy of his years 
— with the patronage and protection of a supe- 
rior. So he accepted without demur the inti- 
mation that when the train reached California 
he would be forwarded from Stockton with an 
outfit and a letter of explanation to Sacramento 
— it being understood that in the event of not 
finding his relative he would return to the 
Peytons in one of the Southern valleys, where 
they elected to purchase a tract of land. 

With this outlook, and the prospect of 
change, independence, and all the rich possi- 
bilities that, to the imagination of youth, are 

included in them, Clarence had found the days 

I 2 
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one morning, halting at the outskirts of a 
struggling settlement, he found the entire party 
eagerly gathered around a passing stranger, 
who had taken from his saddle-bags a small 
buckskin pouch to show them a double handful 
of shining scales of metal, Clarence felt the first 
feverish and overmastering thrill of the gold- 
seekers. Breathlessly he followed the breath- 
less questions and careless replies. The gold 
had been dug out of a placer only thirty miles 
away — it might be worth, say, a hundred and 
fifty dollars — it was only his share of a week's 
work with two partners. It was not much — 
^ the country was getting played out with fresh 
arrivals and greenhorns.' All this falling care- 
lessly from the unshaven lips of a dusty, roughly- 
dressed man, with a long-handled shovel and 
pickaxe strapped on his back, and a frying-pan 
depending from his saddle. But no panoplied 
or armed knight ever seemed so heroic or inde- 
pendent a figure to Clarence. What could be 
finer than the noble scorn conveyed in his 
critical survey of the train, with its comfortable 
covered waggons and appliances of civilisation ? 
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' Ye'll hev to get rid of them ther fixins if yer 
goin in {or placer diggin*!' What a corrobo- 
ration of Clarence's real thoughts ! What a 
picture of independence was this ! The pictur- 
esque scout, the all-powerful Judge Peyton, the 
daring young officer, all crumbled on their 
clayey pedestals before this hero in a red 
flannel shirt and high-topped boots ! To stroll 
around in the open ain all day, and pick up 
those shining bits of metal, without study, with- 
out method or routine — this was really life 
— to some day come upon that large nugget 
* you couldn't lift ' — that was worth as much as 
the train and horses — such a one as the stranger 
said was found the other day at Sawyer s Bar — 
this was worth giving up everything for. That 
rough man, with his smile of careless superiority, 
was the living link between Clarence and the 
Thousand and One Nights ; in him were 
Aladdin and Sinbad incarnate. 

Two days later they reached Stockton. 
Here Clarence, whose single suit of clothes had 
been reinforced by patching, odds and ends 
from Peyton's stores, and an extraordinary 
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costume of army cloth, got up by the regi- 
mental tailor of Fort Ridge, was taken to be 
refitted at a general furnishing * emporium.* 
But alas ! in the selection of the clothing for 
that adult locality scant provision seemed to 
have been made for a boy of Qlarence's years, 
and he was with difficulty fitted from an old 
condemned Government stores with * a boy's ' 
seaman suit and a brass-buttoned pea-jacket. 
To this outfit Mr. Peyton added a small sum of 
money for his expenses, and a letter of explana- 
tion to his cousin. The stage-coach was to 
start at noon. It only remained for Clarence 
to take leave of the party. The final parting 
with Susy had been discounted on the two 
previous days with some tears, small frights and 
clingings, and the expressed determination on 
the child's part ' to go with him ' ; but in the 
excitement of the arrival at Stockton it was 
still further mitigated, and under the influence 
of a little present from Clarence — his first 
disbursement of his small capital — had at last 
taken the form and promise of merely tempo- 
rary separation. Nevertheless, when the boy " 
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scanty pack was deposited under the stage* 
coach seat, and he had been left alone, he ran 
rapidly back to the train for one moment more 
with Susy, Panting and a little frightened, he 
reached Mrs. Peyton's car. 

' Goodness ! You re not gone yet,' said 
Mrs. Peyton, sharply. ' Do you want to lose 
the stage ? ' 

An instant before, in his loneliness, he 
might have answered * Yes/ But under the 
cruel sting of Mrs. Peyton's evident annoyance 
at his reappearance he felt his legs suddenly 
tremble, and his voice left him. He did not 
dare to look at Susy. But her voice rose 
comfortably from the depths of the waggon 
where she was sitting. 

* The stage will be goned away, Kla'uns.' 
She, too ! Shame at his foolish weakness 

sent the yearning blood that had settled round 
his heart flying back into his face. 

* I was looking for — for — for Jim, ma am,' 
he said at last boldly. 

He saw the look of disgust pass over Mrs. 
Peyton's face, and felt a malicious satisfaction 



¥ 
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as he turned and ran back to the stage. But 
here, to his surprise, he actually found Jim, 
whom he really hadn't thought of, darkly 
watching the last strapping of luggage. With 
a manner calculated to convey the impression 
to the other passengers that he was parting 
from a brother criminal, probably on his way to 
a State prison, Jim shook hands gloomily with 
Clarence, and eyed the other passengers fur- 
tively between his matted locks. 

* Ef ye hear o* any thin happenin', ye'll 
know what's up,' he said, in a low, hoarse, but 
perfectly audible whisper. ' Me and them's 
bound to part kompany afore long. Tell the 
fellows at Deadman's Gulch to look out for me 
at any time.' 

Although Clarence was not going to Dead- 
man's Gulch, knew nothing of it, and had a 
faint suspicion that Jim was equally ignorant, 
yet as one or two of the passengers glanced 
anxiously at the demure, grey-eyed boy who 
seemed booked for such a baleful destination, 
he really felt the half-delighted, half-frightened 
consciousness that he was starting in life under 
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curiosity. Wedged in between two silent men 
on the front seat, one of whom seemed a 
farmer, and the other, by his black attire, a 
professional man, Clarence was finally attracted 
by a black-mantled, dark-haired, bonnetless 
woman on the back seat, whose attention 
seemed to be monopolised by the jocular gal- 
lantries of her companions and the two men 
before her in the middle seat. From her posi- 
tion he could see little more than her dark eyes, 
which occasionally seemed to meet his frank 
curiosity in an amused sort of way, but he was 
chiefly struck by the pretty foreign sound of 
her musical voice, which was unlike anything 
he had ever heard before, and — alas ! for the 
inconstancy of youth — much finer than Mrs. 
Peyton's. Presently his farmer companion, 
casting a patronising glance on Clarence's pea- 
jacket and brass buttons, said cheerily — 

* Jest off a voyage, sonny } ' 

* No, sir,' stammered Clarence ; ' I came 
across the plains.' 

* Then I reckon that's the rig-out for the 
crew of a prairie schooner, eh ? ' There was a 
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laugh at this which perplexed Clarence. Ob- 
serving it, the humourist kindly condescended to 
explain that ' prairie schooner * was the current 
slang for an emigrant waggon. 

' I couldn't/ explained Clarence, naively 
looking at the dark eyes on the back seat, * get 
any clothes at Stockton but these ; I suppose 
the folks didn't think there'd ever be boys in 
California.' 

The simplicity of this speech evidently 
impressed the others, for the two men in the 
middle seats turned at a whisper from the lady 
and regarded him curiously. Clarence blushed 
slightly and became silent. Presently the 
vehicle began to slacken its speed. They were 
ascending a hill ; on either bank grew huge 
cottonwoods, from which occasionally depended 
a beautiful scarlet vine. 

* Ah ! eet ees pretty,' said the lady, nod- 
ding her black veiled head towards it. ' Eet is 
good in ze hair.' 

One of the men made an awkward attempt 
to clutch a spray from the window. A brilliant 
jnspiratipn flashed upon Clarence. When the 
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Stage began the ascent of the next hill, following 
the example of an outside passenger, he jumped 
down to walk. At the top of the hill he re- 
joined the stage, flushed and panting, but carry- 
ing a small branch of the vine in his scratched 
hands. Handing it to the man on the middle 
seat, he said, with grave, boyish politeness — 
* Please — for the lady.' 

A slight smile passed over the face of 
Clarence's neighbours. The bonnetless wo- 
man nodded a pleasant acknowledgment, and 
coquettishly wound the vine in her glossy hair. 
The dark man at his side, who hadn't spoken 
yet, turned to Clarence drily — 

* If you're goin' to keep up this gait, sonny, 
I reckon ye won't find much trouble gettin' a 
man's suit to fit you by the time you reach 
Sacramento.* * 

Clarence didn't quite understand him, but 
noticed that a singular gravity seemed to over- 
take the two jocular men on the middle seat, 
and the lady looked out of the window. He 
came to the conclusion that he had made a mis- 
take about alluding to his clothes and his size. 
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He must try and behave more manly. That 
opportunity seemed to be offered two hours 
later, when the stage stopped at a wayside hotel 
or restaurant. 

Two or three passengers had got down to 
refresh themselves at the bar. H is right and left 
hand neighbours were, however, engaged in a 
drawling conversation on the comparative merits 
of San Francisco sand-hill and water lots ; the 
jocular occupants of the middle seats were still 
engrossed with the lady. Clarence slipped out of 
the stage and entered the bar-room with some 
ostentation. The complete ignoring of his person 
by the bar-keeper and his customers, however, 
somewhat disconcerted him. He hesitated a 
moment, and then returned gravely to the stage 
door and opened it. 

* Would you mind taking a drink with me, 
sir ? ' said Clarence, politely, addressing the 
farmer-looking passenger who had been most 
civil to him. A dead silence followed. The 
two men on the middle seat faced entirely 
around to gaze at him. 

' The Commodore asks if you'll take a drink 
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with him,' explained one of the men to Clarence's 
friend with the greatest seriousness. 

' Eh ? Oh yes, certainly,' returned that 
gentleman, changing his astonished expression 
to one of the deepest gravity, * seeing it's the 
Commodore.' 

' And perhaps you and your friend will join 
too ? ' said Clarence timidly to the passenger 
who had explained ; * and you too, sir } ' he 
added to the dark man. 

' Really, gentlemen, I don't see how we can 
refuse,' said the latter, rising with the greatest 
formality, and appealing to the others. ' A 
compliment of this kind from our distinguished 
friend is not to be taken lightly.' 

' I have observed, sir, that the Commodore's 
head is level,' returned the other man with 
equal gravity. 

Clarence could have wished they had not 
treated his first hospitable effort quite so for- 
mally, but as they stepped from the coach with 
unbending faces he led them, a little frightened, 
into the bar-room. Here, unfortunately, as he 
was barely able to reach over the counter, thq 
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bar-keeper would have again overlooked hirrt, 
but for a quick glance from the dark man, which 
seemed to change even the bar-keeper's per- 
functory smiling face into supernatural gravity. 

* The Commodore is standing treat/ said 
the dark man, with unbroken seriousness, indi- 
cating Clarence, and leaning back with an air 
of respectful formality. 'I will take straight 
whisky. The Commodore, on account of just 
changing climate, will, I believe, for the present 
content himself with lemon soda.' 

Clarence had previously resolved to take 
whisky like the others, but a little doubtful of 
the politeness of countermanding his guest's 
order, and perhaps slightly embarrassed by the 
fact that all the other customers seemed to have 
gathered round him and his party with equally 
immovable faces, he said hurriedly, * Lemon 
soda for me, please.' 

' The Commodore,' said the bar-keeper, with 
impassive features, as he bent forward and 
wiped the counter with professional delibera- 
tion, ' is right. No matter how much a man 
may be accustomed all his life to liquor, when 
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he is changing climate, gentlemen, he says 
" lemon soda for me" all the time.' 

' Perhaps,' said Clarence, brightening, 'you 
will join too ? ' 

' I shall be proud on this occasion, sir.' 



* I think,' said the tall man, still as cere- 
moniously unbending as before, ' that there can 
be but one toast here, gentlemen. I give you 
the health of the Commodore. May his shadow 
never be less ! ' 
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The health was drunk solemnly. Clarence 
felt his cheeks tingle, and in his excitement 
drank his own health with the others. Yet he 
was disappointed that there was not more 
joviality, he wondered if men always drank 
together so stiffly. And it occurred to him that 
it would be expensive. Nevertheless, he had 
his purse all ready ostentatiously in his hand ; in 
fact, the paying for it out of his own money was 
not the least manly and independent pleasure 
he had promised himself. * How much } ' he 
asked, with an affectation of carelessness. The 
bar-keeper cast his eye professionally over the 
bar-room. M think you said treats for the crowd ; 
call it twenty dollars to make even change.' 

Clarence's heart sank. He had heard al- 
ready of the exaggeration of California prices. 
Twenty dollars! It was half his fortune. 
Nevertheless, with an heroic effort, he controlled 
himself, and with slightly nervous fingers 
counted out the money. It struck him, how- 
ever, as curious, not to say ungentlemanly, that 
^ e bystanders craned their necks over his 

Ider to look at the contents of his purse, 
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although some slight explanation was offered 
by the tall man. 

* The Commodore's purse, gentlemen, is 
really a singular one. Permit me,' he said, 
taking it from Clarence's hand with great 
politeness. * It is one of the new pattern, you 
observe, quite worthy of inspection.' He handed 
it to a man behind him, who in turn handed 
it to another, while a chorus of * suthin' quite 
new,' * the latest style,' followed it in its passage 
round the room, and indicated to Clarence its 
whereabouts. It was presently handed back to 
the bar-keeper, who had begged also to inspect 
it, and who, with an air of scrupulous ceremony, 
insisted upon placing it himself in Clarence's 
side pocket, as if it were an important part of 
his function. The driver here called * all aboard.' 
The passengers hurriedly re-seated themselves, 
and the episode abruptly ended. For, to 
Clarence's surprise, these attentive friends of a 
moment ago at once became interested in the 
views of a new passenger concerning the local 
politics of San Francisco, and he found himself 
utterly forgotten. The bonnetless woman had 

K2 
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changed her position, and her head was ilo 
longer visible. The disillusion and depression 
that overcame him suddenly were as complete as 
his previous expectations and hopefulness had 
been extravagant. For the first time his utter 
unimportance in the world and his inadequacy 
to this new life around him came upon him 
crushingly. 

The heat and jolting of the stage caused 
him to fall into a slight slumber, and when he 
awoke he found his two neighbours had just 
got out at a wayside station. They had 
evidently not cared to waken him to say 
* Good-bye.' From the conversation of the 
other passengers he learned that the tall man 
was a well-known gambler, and the one who 
looked like a farmer was a ship captain who 
had become a wealthy merchant, Clarence 
thought he understood now why the latter had 
asked him if he came off a voyage, and that 
the nickname of * Commodore ' given to him, 
Clarence, was some joke intended for the 
captain's understanding. He missed them, for 
he wanted to talk to them about his relative at 
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Sacramento, whom he was now so soon to see. 
At last, between sleeping and waking, the end 
of his journey was unexpectedly reached. It 
was dark, but being * steamer night,* the shops 
and business places were still open, and Mr. 
Peyton had arranged that the stage driver 
should deliver Clarence at the address of his 
relative in * J. Street,' an address which 
Clarence had luckily remembered. But the 
boy was somewhat discomfited to find that it 
was a large office or banking-house. He, how-i 
ever, descended from the stage, and, with his 
small pack in his hand, entered the building as 
the stage drove off, and addressing one of the 
busy clerks, asked for * Mr. Jackson Brant.' 

There was no such person in the office. 
There never had been any such person. The 
bank had always occupied that building. Was 
there not some mistake in the number ? 

No ! the name, number, and street had been 
deeply engrafted in the boys recollection. 
Stop ! it might be the name of a customer who 
had given his address at the bank. The clerk 
who made this suggestion disappeared promptly 
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to make inquiries in the counting-room. 
Clarence, with a rapidly beating heart, awaited 
him. The clerk returned. There was no such 
name on the books. Jackson Brant was utterly 
unknown to every one in the establishment. 

For an instant the counter against which 
the boy was leaning seemed to yield with his 
weight ; he was obliged to steady himself with 
both hands to keep from falling. It was not 
his disappointment — which was terrible ; it was 
not a thought of his future — which seemed 
hopeless ; it was not his injured pride at 
appearing to have wilfully deceived Mr. Peyton 
— which was more dreadful than all these — but 
it was the sudden, sickening sense that he him- 
self had been deceived, tricked, and fooled ! 
For it flashed upon him for the first time that 
the vague sense of wrong which had always 
haunted him was this — that this was the vile 
culmination of a plan to get rid of htm, and that 
he had been deliberately lost and led astray by 
his relatives as helplessly and completely as a 
useless cat or dog ! 

Perhaps there was something of this in his 
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face, for the clerk, staring at him, bade him sit 
down for a moment, and again vanished into 
the mysterious interior. Clarence had no con- 
ception how long he was absent, or indeed of 
anything but his own breathless thoughts, for 
he was conscious of wondering afterwards why 
the clerk was leading him through a door in 
the counter into an inner room of many desks, 
and again through a glass door into a smaller 
office where a preternaturally busy-looking 
man sat writing at a desk. Without looking 
up, but pausing only to apply a blotting 
pad to the paper before him, the man said 
crisply — 

* So you've been consigned to some one 
who don't seem to turn up, and can't be found, 
eh ? Never mind that,' as Clarence laid 
Peyton's letter before him. * Can't read it 
now. Well, I suppose you want to be shipped 
back to Stockton ? * 

' No ! ' said the boy, recovering his voice 
with an effort. 

* Eh, that's business though. Know any- 
body here ? ' 
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* Not a living soul ; that's why they sent; 
me/ said the boy, in sudden reckless despera- 
tion. He was the more furious that he knew 
the tears were standing in his eyes. 

The idea seemed to strike the man amus- 
ingly, * Looks a little like it, don't it ? ' he said, 
smiling grimly at the paper before him, * Got 
any money ? ' 

' A little.' 

* How much ? ' 

' About twenty dollars,' said Clarence, hesi- 
tatingly. 

The man opened a small drawer at his side, 
mechanically, for he did not raise his eyes, and 
took out two ten-dollar gold pieces. ' I'll go 
twenty better,' he said, laying them down on 
the desk. * That'll give you a chance to look 
around. Come back here, if you don't see 
your way clear.' He dipped his pen into the ink 
with a significant gesture as if closing the in- 
terview. 

Clarence pushed back the coin. ' I'm not a 
beggar,' he said doggedly. 

The man this time raised his head and sur- 
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veyed the boy with two keen eyes. * You re 
not, hey ? Well, do I look like one ? * 

' No/ stammered Clarence, as he glanced 
into the man's haughty eyes. 

' Yet, if I were in your fix, Td take that 
money and be glad to get it.* 

* If you'll let me pay you back again,* said 
Clarence, a little ashamed, and considerably 
frightened at his implied accusation of the man 
before him. 

* You can,* said the man, bending over his 
desk again. 

Clarence took up the money and awkwardly 
drew out his purse. But it was the first time 
he had touched it since it was returned to him 
in the bar-room, and it struck him that it was 
heavy and full- — indeed, so full that on opening 
it a few coins rolled out on to the floor. The 
man looked up abruptly. 

* I thought you said you had only twenty 
dollars ? * he remarked grimly. 

' Mr. Peyton gave me forty,* returned 
Clarence, stupefied and blushing. * I spent 
twenty dpllars for drinks at the bar — and,* he 
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Stammered, ' ! — I — I don't know how the rest 
came here.' 

' You spent twenty dollars for drinks ?' said 



'YOU SPENT TWENTY DOLLARS FOR E 



the man, laying down his pen and leaning back 
in his chair to gaze at the boy. 

' Yes — that is — I treated some gentlemen of 
the stage, sir, at Davidson's Crossing.' 
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* Did you treat the whole stage company ? ' 

' No, sir, only about four or five — and the 
bar-keeper. But everything's so dear in Cali- 
fornia. / know that' 

* Evidently. But it don't seem to make 
much difference with yoti, said the man, glanc- 
ing at the purse. 

' They wanted my purse to look at,' said 
Clarence, hurriedly, * and that's how the thing 
happened. Somebody put his own money back 
into my purse by accident.' 

* Of course,' said the man, grimly. 

' Yes, that's the reason,' said Clarence, a 
little relieved, but somewhat embarrassed by 
the man's persistent eyes. 

m 

' Then, of course,' said the other quietly, 
* you don't require my twenty dollars now.' 

' But,' returned Clarence, hesitatingly, * this 
isn't my money. I must find out who it belongs 
to, and give it back again. Perhaps,' he added 
timidly, * I might leave it here with you, and 
call for it when I find the man, and send him 
here.' 

With the greatest gravity he here separated 
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the surplus from what was left of Peyton's gift 
and the twenty dollars he had just received. 
The balance unaccounted for was forty dollars. 
He laid it on the desk before the man, who, 
still looking at him, rose and opened the door. 

' Mr. Reed.' 

The clerk who had shown Clarence in ap- 
peared. 

. * Open an account with .* He stopped 

and turned interrogatively to Clarence. 

* Clarence Brant,* said Clarence, colouring 
with excitement. 

^ With Clarence Brant. Take that deposit,' 
pointing to the money, * and give him a receipt.* 
He paused, as the clerk retired with a wonder^ 
ing gaze at the money, looked again at Clarence, 
said, * I think you II do,' and re-entered the 
private office, closing the door behind him. 

I hope it will not be deemed inconceivable 
that Clarence, only a few moments before 
crushed with bitter disappointment and the 
hopeless revelations of his abandonment by his 
relatives, now felt himself lifted up suddenly 
into an imaginary height of independence and 
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manhood ! He was leaving the bank in which 
he stood a minute before a friendless boy — not 
as a successful beggar, for this important man 
had disclaimed the idea, but absolutely as a 
customer ! a depositor ! a business man like the 
grown-up clients who were thronging the outer 
office, and before the eyes of the clerk who had 
pitied him! And he, Clarence, had been 
spoken to by this man, whose name he now 
recognised as the one that was on the door of 
the building — a man of whom his fellow- 
passengers had spoken of with admiring envy 
— a banker famous in all California! Will it 
be deemed incredible that this imaginative and 
hopeful boy, forgetting all else, the object of 
his visit, and even the fact that he considered 
this money was not his own, actually put his 
hat a little on one side as he strolled out on his 
way to the streets and perspective fortune ? 

Two hours later the banker had another 
visitor. It chanced to be the farmer-looking 
man who had been Clarence's fellow-passenger. 
Evidently a privileged person, he was at once 
ushered as * Captain Stevens * into the presence 
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of the banker. At the end of a familiar busi- 
ness interview the captain asked carelessly — 

' Any letters for me ? * 

The busy banker pointed with his pen to 



the letter ' S ' in a row of alphabetically labelled 
pigeon-holes against the wall. The captain, 
having selected his correspondence, paused 
with a letter in his hand. 

' Look here, Garden, there are letters here 
for some chap called " John Silsbee." They 
were here when I called — ten weeks ago.' 
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' Well ? ' 

* That's the name of that Pike County man 
who was killed by Injins in the plains. The 
'Frisco papers had all the particulars last night ; 
maybe it's for that fellow. It hasn't got a post- 
mark. Who left it here ? ' 

Mr. Garden summoned a clerk. It appeared 
that the letter had been left by a certain Brant 
Fanquier to be called for. 

Captain Stevens smiled. * Brant's been too 
busy dealin' faro to think of 'em agin, and since 
that shootin' affair at Angels' I hear he's 
skipped to the southern coast somewhere. Cal 
Johnson, his old chum, was in the up-stage 
from Stockton this afternoon.' 

' Did you come by the up-stage from Stock- 
ton this afternoon 1 ' said Carden, looking up. 

* Yes, as far as Ten-mile Station — rode the 
rest of the way here.' 

* Did you notice a queer little old-fashioned 
kid — about so high — like a runaway school- 
boy ? ' 

* Did I } By G — d, sir, he treated me to 
drinks.' 
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Garden jumped from his chair. * Then he 
wasn't lying ! ' 

* No ! We let him do it — but we made it 
good for the little chap afterwards. Hello! 
What's up?' 

But Mr. Garden was already in the outer 
office beside the clerk who had admitted Gla- 
rence. 

* You remember that boy Brant who was 
here ? ' 

* Yes, sir.' 

* Where did he go ? ' 

* Don't know, sir.' 

* Go and find him somewhpre and somehow. 
Go to all the hotels, restaurants, and gin-mills 
near here, and hunt him up. Take some one 
with you — if you can't do it alone. Bring him 
back here, quick ! ' 

It was nearly midnight when the clerk 
fruitlessly returned. It was the fierce high 
noon of * steamer night ' ; lights flashed bril- 
liantly from shops, counting-houses, drinking- 
saloons, and gambling-hells. The streets were 
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yet full of eager, hurrying feet — swift to fortune, 
ambition, pleasure, or crime. But from among 
these deeper, harsher, footfalls, the echo of the 
homeless boy's light, innocent tread seemed to 
have died out for ever. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

HEN Clarence was once 

more in the busy street 

; the bank, it seemed clear 

s boyish mind that, being 

cast adrift upon the world 

■esponsible to no one, there 

10 reason why he should not 

at once proceed to the nearest 

gold mines ! The idea of returning to Mr. 

Peyton and Susy, as a disowned and abandoned 

outcast, was not to be thought of He would 

purchase some kind of an outfit, such as he had 

seen the miners carry, and start off as soon as 

he had got his supper. But although one of 

his most delightful anticipations had been the 

unfettered freedom of ordering a meal at a 

restaurant, on entering the first one he found 

himself the object of so much curiosity, partly 
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from his size and partly from his dress, which 
the unfortunate boy was beginning to suspect 
was really preposterous, that he turned away 
with a stammered excuse, and did not try 



another. Further on he found a baker's shop, 
where he refreshed himself with some gingcfT 
bread and lemon soda. At an adjacent grocery 
he purchased some herrings, smoked beef, and 
biscuits, as future provisions for his ' pack ' or 
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kit. Then began his real quest for an outfit. 
In an hour he had secured — ostensibly for 
some friend, to avoid curious inquiry — a pan, 
a blanket, a shovel and pick, all of which he 
deposited at the bakers — his unostentatious 
headquarters — with the exception of a pair of 
disguising high boots that half hid his sailor 
trousers, which he kept to put on at the last. 
Even to his inexperience the cost of these 
articles seemed enormous ; when his purchases 
were complete, of his entire capital scarcely 
four dollars remained! Yet in the fond illu- 
sions of boyhood these rude appointments 
seemed possessed of far more value than the 
gold he had given in exchange for them, and 
he had enjoyed a child's delight in testing the 
transforming magic of money. 

Meanwhile the feverish contact of the 
crowded street had, strange to say, increased 
his loneliness, while the ruder joviality of its 
dissipations began to fill him with a vague un- 
easiness ; the passing glimpse of dancing halls 
and gaudily whirling figures that seemed only 
feminine in their apparel ; the shouts and bois^ 
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terous choruses from concert rooms ; the groups 
of drunken roysterers that congregated around 
the doors of saloons or hilariously charging 
down the streets, elbowed him against the wall, 
or humorously insisted on his company, discom- 
posed and frightened him. He had known 
rude companionship before, but it was serious, 
practical, and under control. There was some- 
thing in this vulgar degradation of intellect 
and power — qualities that Clarence had always 
boyishly worshipped — which sickened and dis- 
illusioned him. Later on a pistol shot in a 
crowd beyond, the rush of eager men past him, 
the disclosure of a limp and helpless figure 
against the wall, the closing of the crowd again 
around it, although it stirred him with a fearful 
curiosity, actually shocked him less hopelessly 
than their brutish enjoyments and abandon- 
ment. 

It was in one of these rushes that he had 
been crushed against a swinging door, which, 
giving way to his pressure, disclosed to his 
wondering eyes a long, glitteringly-adorned, 
and brightly-lit room, densely filled with a 
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silent, attentive throng in attitudes of decorous 
abstraction and preoccupation, that even the 
shouts and tumult at its very doors could not 
disturb. Men of all ranks and conditions, 
plainly or elaborately clad, were grouped to- 
gether under this magic spell of silence and 
attention. The tables before them were covered 
with cards and loose heaps of gold and silver. 
A clicking, the rattling of an ivory ball, and 
the frequent, formal, lazy reiteration of some 
unintelligible sentence was all that he heard. 
But by a sudden instinct he understood it all. 
It was a gambling saloon ! 

Encouraged by the decorous stillness, and 
the fact that everybody appeared too much 
engaged to notice him, the boy drew timidly 
beside one of the tables. It was covered with 
a number of cards, on which were placed certain 
sums of money. Looking down, Clarence saw 
that he was standing before a card that as yet 
had nothing on it. A single player at his side 
looked up, glanced at Clarence curiously, and 
then placed half a dozen gold pieces on the 
vacant card. Absorbed in the general aspect 
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of the room and the players, Clarence did nol 
notice that his neighbour won twice, and even 
thrice, upon that card. Becoming aware, how- 
ever, that the player, while gathering in his gains, 
was smilingly regarding him, he moved in some 
embarrassment to the other end of the table 
where there seemed another gap in the crowd. 
It so chanced that here was also another vacant 
card. The previous neighbour of Clarence in- 
stantly shoved a sum of money across the table 
on the vacant card and won ! At this the other 
players began to regard Clarence singularly, 
one or two of the spectators smiled, and the 
boy, colouring, moved awkwardly away. But 
his sleeve was caught by the successful player, 
who, detaining him gently, put three gold pieces 
into his hand. ^ 

* That's your share, sonny,' he whispered. 

* Share — for what ? ' stammered the as- 
tounded Clarence. 

* For bringing me ** the luck," ' said the 
man. 

Clarence stared. ' Am I — to — to play with 
it?' he said, glancing at the coins and then at 
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* There ! * He turned back to the table and 
laid the money on the first vacant card he saw. 
In another moment, as it seemed to him, it was 
raked away by the dealer. A sense of relief 
came over him. 

* There,* said the man with an awed voice, 
and a strange fatuous look in his eye. * What 
did I tell you ? You see, it's alius so ! Now,' he 
added roughly, * get up and get out o' this, afore 
you lose the boots and shirt off ye.' 

Clarence did not wait for a second com- 
mand. With another glance round the room, 
he began to make his way through the crowd 
towards the front. But in that parting glance 
he caught a glimpse of a woman presiding over 
a * wheel of fortune ' in a corner, whose face 
seemed familiar. He looked again timidly. 
In spite of an extraordinary head-dress or crown 
that she wore as the * Goddess of Fortune,' he 
recognised, twisted in its tinsel, a certain scarlet 
vine which he had seen before ; in spite of the 
hoarse formula which she was continually 
repeating, he recognised the foreign accent. It 
was the woman of the stage-coach ! With a 
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sudden dread that she might recognise him, and 
likewise demand his services *for luck/ he 
turned and fled. 

Once more in the open air, there came upon 
him a vague loathing and horror of the restless 
madness and feverish distraction of this half- 
civilised city. It was the more powerful that 
it was vague, and the outcome of some inward 
instinct. He found himself longing for the 
pure air and sympathetic loneliness of the plains 
and wilderness ; he began to yearn for the 
companionship of his humble associates — the 
teamster, the scout Gildersleeve, and even Jim 
Hooker. But above all, and before all, was the 
wild desire to get away from these maddening 
streets and their bewildering occupants. He 
ran back to the baker s, gathered his purchases 
together, took advantage of a friendly doorway 
to strap them on his boyish shoulders, slipped 
into a side street, and struck out at once for the 
outskirts. 

It had been his first intention to take stage 
to the nearest mining district, but the diminution 
of his small capital forbade that outlay, and he 
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decided to walk there by the highroad, of whose 
general direction he had informed himself. In 
half an hour the Hghts of the flat, struggHng 
city, and their reflection in the shallow turbid 
river before it, had sunk well behind him. The 
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air was cool and soft ; a yellow moon swam 
in the slight haze that rose above the tules, in 
the distance a few scattered cotlonwoods and 
sycamores marked like sentinels the road. 
When he had walked some distance he sat down 
beneath one of them, made a frugal supper 
from the dry rations in his pack, but in the 
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absence of any spring he was forced to quench 
his thirst with a glass of water in a wayside 
tavern. Here he was good-humouredly offered 
something stronger, which he decHned, and re- 
plied to certain curious interrogations by saying 
that he expected to overtake his friends in 
a waggon further on. A new distrust of man- 
kind had begun to make the boy an adept in 
innocent falsehood, the more deceptive as his 
careless, cheerful manner, the result of his relief 
at leaving the city, and his perfect ease in the 
loving companionship of night and nature, cer- 
tainly gave no indication of his homelessness 
and poverty. 

It was long past midnight when, weary in 
body, but still hopeful and happy in mind, he 
turned off the dusty road into a vast rolling 
expanse of wild oats, with the same sense of 
security of rest as a traveller to his inn. Here, 
completely screened from view by the tall stalks 
of grain that rose thickly around him to the 
height of a man's shoulder, he beat down a 
few of them for a bed on which he deposited 
his blanket. Placing his pack for a pillow, he 
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curled himself up in his blanket, and speedily 
fell asleep. 

He awoke at sunrise refreshed, invigorated, 
and hungry. But he was forced to defer his 
first self-prepared breakfast until he had reached 
water, and a less dangerous place than the wild 
oat field to build his first camp fire. This he 
found a mile further on, near some dwarf willows 
on the bank of a half dry stream. Of his 
various efforts to prepare his first meal, the fire 
was the most successful ; the coffee was some- 
what too substantially thick, and the bacon and 
herring lacked definiteness of quality from 
having been cooked in the same vessel. In 
this boyish picnic he missed Susy, and recalled, 
perhaps a little bitterly, her coldness at parting. 
But the novelty of his situation, the brilliant 
sunshine, and sense of freedom, and the road 
already awakening to dusty life with passing 
teams, dismissed anything but the future from 
his mind. Readjusting his pack, he stepped 
on cheerily. At noon he was overtaken by a 
teamster, who in return for a match to light his 
pipe gave him a lift of a dozen miles. It is to 
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be feared that Clarence's account of himself 
was equally fanciful with his previous story, and 
that the teamster parted from him with a genuine 
regret, and a hope that he would soon be over- 

.-,1 
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taken by his friends along the road. ' And 
mind that you ain't such a fool agin to let 'em 
make you tote their dodd — blasted tools fur 
them ! ' he added unsuspectingly, pointing to 
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Clarence's mining outfit. Thus saved the 
heaviest part of the day's journey, for the road 
was continually rising from the plains during 
the last six miles, Clarence was able yet to 
cover a considerable distance on foot before he 
halted for supper. Here he was again fortu- 
nate. An empty lumber team watering at the 
same spring, its driver offered to take Clarence s 
purchases — for the boy had profited by his late 
friend's suggestion to personally detach himself 
from his equipment — to Buckeye Mills for a 
dollar, which would also include a ' shakedown 
passage ' for himself on the floor of the waggon. 
* I reckon you've been foolin' away in Sacra- 
mento the money yer parents give yer fur 
return stage fare, eh ? Don't lie, sonny,* he 
added grimly, as the now artful Clarence smiled 
diplomatically. 'I've been thar myself!' 
Luckily the excuse that he was 'tired and 
sleepy' prevented further dangerous question- 
ing, and the boy was soon really in deep slumber 
on the waggon floor. 

He awoke betimes to find himself already 
in the mountains. Buckeye Mills was a 
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Straggling settlement, and Clarence prudently 
stopped any embarrassing inquiry from his 
friend by dropping off the waggon with his 
equipment as they entered it, and hurriedly 
saying * Good-bye ' from a cross-road through 
the woods. He had learned that the nearest 
mining camp was five miles away, and its direc-. 
tion was indicated by a long wooden * flume ' 
or water-way that alternately appeared and dis- 
appeared on the flank of the mountain opposite. 
The cooler and dryer air, the grateful shadow 
of pine and bay, and the spicy balsamic odours 
that everywhere greeted him, thrilled and 
exhilarated him. The trail plunging some- 
times into an undisturbed forest, he started the 
birds before him like a flight of arrows through 
its dim recesses ; at times he hung breathlessly 
over the blue depths of canons where the same 
forests were repeated a thousand feet below. 
Towards noon he struck into a rude road — 
evidently the thoroughfare of the locality — and 
was surprised to find that it — as well as the 
adjacent soil wherever disturbed — was a deep 
Indian red ! Everywhere ; along its sides, 
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powdering the banks and boles of trees with 
its ruddy stain, in mounds and hillocks of piled 
dirt on the road, or in liquid paint-like pools, 
when a trickling stream had formed a gutter 
across it, there was always the same deep 




ONE OF THOSE PIECES CLARENCE PICKED UP. 

sanguinary colour. Once or twice it became 
more vivid in contact with the white teeth of 
quartz that peeped through it from the hillside 
or crossed the road in crumbled strata. One 
of those pieces Clarence picked up with a 
quickened pulse. It was veined and streaked 

M 
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with shining mica and tiny ghttering cubes of 
mineral that looked Hke gold ! 

The road now began to descend towards a 
winding stream, shrunken by drought and ditch- 
ing, that glared dazzlingly in the sunlight from 
its white bars of sand, or glistened in shining 
sheets and channels. Along its banks, and 
even encroaching upon its bed, were scattered 
a few mud cabins, strange-looking wooden 
troughs and gutters, and here and there, 
glancing through the leaves, the white canvas 
of tents. The stumps of felled trees and 
blackened spaces, as of recent fires, marked the 
stream on either side. A sudden sense of dis- 
appointment overcame Clarence. It looked 
vulgar, common, and worse than d\\— familiar. 
It was like the unlovely outskirts of a dozen 
other prosaic settlements he had seen in less 
romantic localities. In that muddy red stream; 
pouring out of a wooden gutter, in which three 
or four bearded, slouching, half-naked figures 
were raking like chiffoniers, there was nothing 
to suggest the royal metal. Yet he was so 
absorbed in gazing at the scene, and had 
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walked so rapidly during the past few minutes, 
that he was startled on turning a sharp corner 
of the road to come abruptly upon an out- 
lying dwelling. 

It was a nondescript building, half canvas 
and half boards. The interior seen through the 
open door was fitted up with side shelves, 
a counter carelessly piled with provisions, 
groceries, clothing, and hardware — with no 
attempt at display or even ordinary selection — 
and a table on which stood a demijohn and 
three or four dirty glasses. Two roughly- 
dressed men, whose long matted beards and 
hair left only their eyes and lips visible in the 
tangled hirsute wilderness below their slouched 
hats, were leaning against the opposite sides of 
the doorway smoking. Almost thrown against 
them in the rapid momentum of his descent, 
Clarence halted violently. 

* Well, sonny, you needn^t capsize the 
shanty,' said the first man, without taking his 
pipe from his lips. 

* If yer looking fur yer ma, she and yer 

M 2 
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Aunt Jane hev jest gone over to Parson 
Doolittle's to take tea,' observed the second 
man, lazily. * She allowed that youl'd wait' 

* Tm — Fm — going to — to the mines,' ex- 
plained Clarence, with some hesitation, * I 
suppose this is the way/ 

The two men took their pipes from their 
lips, looked at each other, completely wiped 
every vestige of expression from their faces 
with the back of their hands, turned their eyes 
into the interior of the cabin, and said, ' Will 
yer come yer, now will yer ? ' Thus adjured, 
half a dozen men, also bearded and carrying 
pipes in their mouths, straggled out of the 
shanty, and, filing in front of it, squatted down 
with their backs against the boards and gazed 
comfortably at the boy. Clarence began to feel 
uneasy. 

* I'll give,* said one, taking out his pipe and 
grimly eyeing Clarence, ' a hundred dollars for 
him as he stands.' 

* And seein' as he's got that bran-new rig- 
out o' tools,' said another, ' I'll give a hundred 
and fifty — and the drinks» I've been ' he 
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added apologetically, * wantin' suthin ' like this 
a long time.' 

' Well, gen'lemen,' said the man who had 
first spoken to him, * lookin at him by and 
large ; takin' in, so to speak, the gin'ral gait of 
him in single harness, bearin in mind the 
perfect freshness of him, and the coolness and 
size of his cheek — the easy downyness, previ- 
ousness, and utter dont-care-a-damnativeness of 
his coming yer, I think two hundred ain't too 
much for him, and we'll call it a bargain/ 

Clarence's previous experience of this grim, 
smileless Californian chaff was not calculated 
to restore his confidence. He drew away from 
the cabin and repeated doggedly, * I asked you 
if this was the way to the mines.' 

* It are the mines, and these yere are the 
miners,' said the first speaker, gravely. * Permit 
me to interdoose 'em. This yere's Shasta Jim, 
this yere's Shortcard Billy, this is Nasty Bob, 
and this Slumgullion Dick. This yere's the 
Dook o' Chatham Street, the Livin' Skeleton, 
and me ! ' 

* May we ask, fair young sir/ said the 
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Living Skeleton, who, however, seemed in 
fairly robust condition, * whence came ye on the 
wings of the morning, and whose Marble Halls 
ye hev left desolate ? * 

' I came across the plains, and got into 
Stockton two days ago on Mr. Peyton's train,' 
said Clarence, indignantly, seeing no reason 
now to conceal anything. * I came to Sacra- 
mento to find my cousin, who isn' living there 
any more. I don't see anything funny in that ! 
I came here to the mines to dig gold — because 
— because Mr. Silsbee, the man who was to 
bring me here and might have found my cousin 
for me, was killed by Indians.* 

' Hold up, sonny. Let me help ye,* said 
the first speaker, rising to his feet. * You 
didn't get killed by Injins because you got lost 
out of a train with Silsbee s infant darter. 
Peyton picked you up while you was takin' 
care of her and two days arter you kem up to 
the broken-down Silsbee waggons, with all the 
folks lyin' there slartered.' 

' Yes, sir,' said Clarence, breathless with 
astonishment. 
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* And/ continued the man, putting his hand 
gravely to his head as if to assist his memory, 
' when you was all alone on the plains with that 
little child you saw one of those redskins, as 
near to you as I be, watchin' the train, and you 
didn't breathe or move while he was there ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' said Clarence, eagerly. 

* And you was shot at by Peyton, he thinkin* 
you was an Injin in the mesquite grass ? And 
you once shot a buffalo that had been pitched 
with you down a gully — all by yourself ? ' 

' Yes,' said Clarence, crimson with wonder 
and pleasure. * You know me, then ? ' 

' Well, ye-e-es,' said the man, gravely, part- 
ing his moustache with his fingers, * You see, 
y Olive been here before! 

' Before ! Mef? ' repeated the astounded 
Clarence. 

' Yes, before. Last night. You was taller 
then, and hadn't cut your hair. You cursed a 
good deal more than you do now. You drank 
a man's share of whisky, and you borrowed 
fifty dollars to get to Sacramento with. I 
reckon you haven't got it about you now, eh ? ' 
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Clarence's brain reeled in utter confusion 
and hopeless terror. 

Was he going crazy, or had these cruel men 
learned his story from his faithless friends, and 
this was a part of the plot ? He staggered 
forward, but the men had risen and quickly 
encircled him, as if to prevent his escape. In 
vague and helpless desperation he gasped : — 

* What place is this } ' 

* Folks call it Deadman's Gulch.* 
Deadman's Gulch ! A flash of intelligence 

lit up the boy's blind confusion. Deadman's 
Gulch! Could it have been Jim Hooker who 
had really run away, and had taken his name ? 
He turned half-imploringly to the first speaker. 

* Wasn't he older than me and bigger ? 
Didn't he have a smooth, round face, and little 

eyes ? Didn't he talk hoarse ? Didn't he ; ' 

he stopped hopelessly. 

* Yes ; oh, he wasn't a bit like you,' said the 
man, musingly. ' Ye see, that's the h-11 of it ! 
You're altogether ^oo many and too various fur 
this camp ? ' 

' I don't know who's been here before, or 
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what they have said,' said Clarence desperately 
— yet even in that desperation retaining the 
dogged loyalty to his old playmate which was 
part of his nature. * I don't know, and I don't 
care — there ! I'm Clarence Brant, of Kentucky ; 
I started in Silsbee's train from St. Jo, and I'm 
going to the mines, and you can't stop me ! ' 

The man who had first spoken started, looked 
keenly at Clarence, and then turned to the 
others. The gentleman known as the Living 
Skeleton had obtruded his huge bulk in front 
of the boy, and, gazing at him, said reflectively, 

* Darned if it don't look like one of Brant's pups 
— sure ! ' 

* Air ye any relation to Kernel Hamilton 
Brant, of Looey ville ?' asked the first speaker. 

Again that old question! Poor Clarence 
hesitated, despairingly. Was he to go through 
the same cross-examination he had undergone 
with the Peytons ? * Yes,' he said doggedly, 

* I am — but he's dead. And you know it* 

* Dead — of course.' * Sartin.' ' He's dead/ 

* The Kernel's planted,' said the men in chorus. 

' Well, yes,' reflected the Living Skeleton, 
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spoke of his hospitable exploit with the pas- 
sengers at the wayside bar, of the finding of his 
Fortunatus purse, and his deposit at the bank. 
Whether that characteristic old-fashioned reti- 
cence which had been such an important factor 
for good or ill in his future had suddenly de- 
serted him, or whether some extraordinary pre- 
possession in his companion had affected him, 
he did not know : but by the time the pair had 
reached the hillside Flynn was in possession of 
all the boy's history. On one point only was 
his reserve unshaken. Conscious although he 
was of Jim Hookers duplicity, he affected to 
treat it as a comrade's joke. 

They halted at last in the middle of an ap- 
parently fertile hillside. Clarence shifted his 
shovel from his shoulders, unslung his pan, and 
looked at Flynn. ' Dig anywhere here, where 
you like,' said his companion carelessly, *and 
you'll be sure to find the colour. Fill your pan 
with the dirt, go to that sluice, and let the 
water run in on the top of the pan — workin' it 
round so ' — he added, illustrating a rotary mo- 
tion with the vessel. * Keep doing that until 
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all the soil is washed out of it, and you have 
only the black sand at the bottom. Then 
work that the same way until you see the 
colour. Don't be afraid of washing the gold 
out of the pan — you couldn't do it if you tried. 
There, Til leave you here, and you wait till I 
come back/ With another grave nod and 
something like a smile in the only visible part 
of his bearded face — his eyes — he strode rapidly 
away. 

Clarence did not lose time. Selecting a 
spot where the grass was less thick he broke 
through the soil and turned up two or three 
spadefuls of red soil. When he had filled the 
pan and raised it to his shoulder he was as- 
tounded at its weight. He did not know that 
it was due to the red precipitate of iron that 
gave it its colour. Staggering along with his 
burden to the running sluice — which looked like 
an open wooden gutter — at the foot of the hill 
he began to carefully carry out Flynn s direc- 
tion. The first dip of the pan in the running 
water carried off half the contents of the pan in 
liquid paint-like ooze. For a moment he gave 
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way to boyish satisfaction in the sight and touch 
of this unctuous solution, and dabbled his fingers 
in it. A few moments more of rinsing and he 
came to the sediment of fine black sand that 
was beneath it. Another plunge and swilling 
of water in the pan, and — could he believe his 
eyes ! — a few yellow tiny scales, scarcely larger 
than pins' heads, glittered among the sand. He 
poured it off. But his companion was right; 
the lighter sand shifted from side to side with 
the water, but the glittering points remained 
adhering by their own tiny specific gravity 
to the smooth surface of the bottom. It was 
* the colour '—Gold ! 

Clarence's heart seemed to give a great leap 
within him. A vision of wealth, of independ- 
ence, of power, sprang before his dazzled eyes, 
and — a hand lightly touched him on the 
shoulder. 

He started! In his complete preoccupa- 
tion and excitement he had not heard the 
clatter of horse-hoofs, and to his amazement 
Flynn was already beside him, mounted, and 
leading a second horse. 
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* You kin ride ? ' he said shortly. 

* Yes/ stammered Clarence ; ' but — ' 

* But — weVe only got two hours to reach 
Buckeye Mills in time to catch the down stage. 
Drop all that, jump up, and come with me ! * 

* But I've just found gold,' said the boy, 
excitedly. 

*And I've just found your — cousin. 
Come ! ' 

He spurred his horse across Clarence's 
scattered implements, half helped, half lifted 
the boy into the saddle of the second horse, 
and with a cut of his riata over the animal's 
haunches, the next moment they were both 
galloping furiously away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^T"*ORN suddenly from his 

prospective future, but 

too much dominated 

by the man beside him 

to protest, Clarence 

was silent until a rise 

in the road a few 

minutes later partly 

^"^^ "' abated their headlong 

speed, and gave him chance to recover his 

breath and courage, 

' Where is my cousin ?' he asked. 
' In the Southern county, two hundred miles 
from here.' 

' Are we going to him ? ' 
' Yes.' 

They rode furiously forward again. It was 
nearly half an hour before they came to a longer 
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ascent. Clarence could see that Flynn was 
from time to time examining him curiously 
under his slouched hat. This somewhat em- 
barrassed him, but in his singular confidence in 
the man no distrust mingled with it. 

* Ye never saw your — cousin ? ' he asked. 

* No/ said Clarence ; ' nor he me. I don't 
think he knew me much, anyway.' 

* How old mout ye be, Clarence } * 

* Twelve.' 

* Well, as you're suthin' of a pup ' — Clarence 
started, and recalled Peyton's first criticism of 
him — ' I reckon to tell ye suthin' ! Ye aint 
goin' to be skeert, or afeard, or lose yer sand, 
I kalkilate, for skunkin' aint in your breed. 
Well, wot ef I told ye that thish yer — thish yer 
— cousin 6 yours was the biggest devil onhung ! 
— that he'd just killed a man, and had to lite 
out elsewhere ? And thet's why he didn't show 
up in Sacramento ! What if I told you that ? ' 

Clarence felt that this was somehow a little 
too much ! He was perfectly truthful, and 
therefore lifting his frank eyes to Flynn, he 
said : 
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know you can't prevent me, if it isn't on your 
claim. I know the law.' He had heard Mr. 
Peyton discuss it at Stockton, and he fancied 
that the men, who were whispering among 
themselves, looked kinder than before, and as 
if they were no longer ' acting ' to him. The 
first speaker laid his hand on his shoulder and 
said, ' All right, come with me, and I'll show 
you where to dig.' 

' Who are you ? ' said Clarence. * You 
called yourself only '' me." ' 

'Well, you can call me Flynn — Tom 
Flynn.' 

' And you'll show me where I can dig — 
myself 1 ' 

* I will' 

* Do you know,' said Clarence, timidly, yet 
with a half conscious smile, * that I — I kinder 
bring luck ? ' 

The man looked down upon him, and said 
gravely, but, as it struck Clarence, with a new 
kind of gravity, ' I believe you.' 

* Yes,* said Clarence eagerly, as they wsilked 
along together, ' I brought luck to a man in 
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spoke of his hospitable exploit with the pas- 
sengers at the wayside bar, of the finding of his 
Fortunatus purse, and his deposit at the bank. 
Whether that characteristic old-fashioned reti- 
cence which had been such an important factor 
for good or ill in his future had suddenly de- 
serted him, or whether some extraordinary pre- 
possession in his companion had affected him, 
he did not know : but by the time the pair had 
reached the hillside Flynn was in possession of 
all the boy's history. On one point only was 
his reserve unshaken. Conscious although he 
was of Jim Hooker's duplicity, he affected to 
treat it as a comrade's joke. 

They halted at last in the middle of an ap- 
parently fertile hillside. Clarence shifted his 
shovel from his shoulders, unslung his pan, and 
looked at Flynn. ' Dig anywhere here, where 
you like,' said his companion carelessly, 'and 
you'll be sure to find the colour. Fill your pan 
with the dirt, go to that sluice, and let the 
water run in on the top of the pan — workin' it 
round so ' — he added, illustrating a rotary mo- 
tion with the vessel. ' Keep doing that until 
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all the soil is washed out of it, and you have 
only the black sand at the bottom. Then 
work that the same way until you see the 
colour. Don t be afraid of washing the gold 
out of the pan — you couldn't do it if you tried. 
There, I'll leave you here, and you wait till I 
come back.' With another grave nod and 
something like a smile in the only visible part 
of his bearded face — his eyes — he strode rapidly 
away. 

Clarence did not lose time. Selecting a 
spot where the grass was less thick he broke 
through the soil and turned up two or three 
spadefuls of red soil. When he had filled the 
pan and raised it to his shoulder he was as- 
tounded at its weight. He did not know that 
it was due to the red precipitate of iron that 
gave it its colour. Staggering along with his 
burden to the running sluice — which looked like 
an open wooden gutter — at the foot of the hill 
he began to carefully carry out Flynn's direc- 
tion. The first dip of the pan in the running 
water carried off half the contents of the pan in 
liquid paint-like ooze. For a moment he gave 
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way to boyish satisfaction in the sight and touch 
of this unctuous solution, and dabbled his fingers 
in it. A few moments more of rinsing and he 
came to the sediment of fine black sand that 
was beneath it. Another plunge and swilling 
of water in the pan, and — could he believe his 
eyes ! — a few yellow tiny scales, scarcely larger 
than pins' heads, glittered among the sand. He 
poured it off. But his companion was right; 
the lighter sand shifted from side to side with 
the water, but the glittering points remained 
adhering by their own tiny specific gravity 
to the smooth surface of the bottom. It was 
* the colour '—Gold ! 

Clarence's heart seemed to give a great leap 
within him. A vision of wealth, of independ- 
ence, of power, sprang before his dazzled eyes, 
and — a hand lightly touched him on the 
shoulder. 

He started ! In his complete preoccupa- 
tion and excitement he had not heard the 
clatter of horse-hoofs, and to his amazement 
Flynn was already beside him, mounted, and 
leading a second horse. 
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* You kin ride ? ' he said shortly. 

* Yes/ stammered Clarence ; * but — ' 

* But — weVe only got two hours to reach 
Buckeye Mills in time to catch the down stage. 
Drop all that, jump up, and come with me ! ' 

* But I've just found gold,* said the boy, 
excitedly. 

'And I've just found your — cousin. 
Come ! ' 

He spurred his horse across Clarence's 
scattered implements, half helped, half lifted 
the boy into the saddle of the second horse, 
and with a cut of his riata over the animal's 
haunches, the next moment they were both 
galloping furiously away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^■^^ORN suddenly from his 

prospective future, but 

too much dominated 

by the man beside him 

to protest, Clarence 

was silent until a rise 

in the road a few 

minutes later partly 

*'^*" ""■ abated their headlong 

speed, and gave him chance to recover his 

breath and courage. 

' Where is my cousin ? ' he asked. 
' In the Southern county, two hundred miles 
from here.' 

' Are we going to him ?' 
' Yes.' 

They rode furiously forward again. It was 
nearly half an hour before they came to a longer 
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ascent. Clarence could see that Flynn was 
from time to time examining him curiously 
under his slouched hat. This somewhat em- 
barrassed him, but in his singular confidence in 
the man no distrust mingled with it. 

* Ye never saw your — cousin } ' he asked. 

* No/ said Clarence ; ' nor he me. I don't 
think he knew me much, anyway.' 

' How old mout ye be, Clarence 1 ' 

* Twelve.' 

* Well, as you're suthin' of a pup ' — Clarence 
started, and recalled Peyton's first criticism of 
him — * I reckon to tell ye suthin' ! Ye aint 
goin' to be skeert, or afeard, or lose yer sand, 
I kalkilate, for skunkin' aint in your breed. 
Well, wot ef I told ye that thish yer — thish yer 
— cousin o yours was the biggest devil onhung ! 
— that he'd just killed a man, and had to lite 
out elsewhere ? And the£s why he didn't show 
up in Sacramento ! What if I told you that ? ' 

Clarence felt that this was somehow a little 
too much ! He was perfectly truthful, and 
therefore lifting his frank eyes to Flynn, he 
said : 
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' I should think you were talking a good 
deal like Jim Hooker ! ' 

His companion stared, and suddenly reined 
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up his horse, then bursting into a shout of 
laughter he galloped ahead, from time to time 
shaking his head, slapping his legs, and making 
the dim woods ring with his boisterous mirth. 
Then as suddenly becoming thoughtful again 
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he rode off rapidly for half an hour, only speak- 
ing to Clarence to urge him forward, and assist- 
ing his progress by lashing the haunches of his 
horse. Luckily the boy was a good rider — a 
fact which Flynn seemed to thoroughly ap- 
preciate — or he would have been unseated a 
dozen times. 

At last the straggling sheds of Buckeye 
Mills came into softer purple view on the 
opposite mountain. Then laying his hand on 
Clarence's shoulder as he reined in at his side, 
Flynn broke the silence. 

* There, boy,' he said, wiping the mirthful 
tears from his eyes. * I was only foolin' — only 
trying yer grit! This yer cousin Tm taking 
you to ez as quiet and soft-spoken and as old- 
fashioned ez you be. Why, he's that wrapped 
up in books and study that he lives alone in a 
big adobe rancherie among a lot o' Spanish, and 
he don't keer to see his own countrymen ! 
Why, he's even changed his name, and calls 
himself Don Juan Robinson ! But he's very 
rich ; he owns three leagues of land and heaps 
of cattle and horses, and,' glancing approvingly 
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at Clarence's seat in the saddle, * I reckon you'll 
hev plenty of fun than' 

* But,' hesitated Clarence — to whom this 
proposal seemed only a repetition of Peyton's 
charitable offer — ' I think I'd better stay here 
and dig gold — with you' 

* And I think you'd better not,' said the 
man, with a gravity that was very like a settled 
determination. 

^ But my cousin never came for me to Sa* 
cramento — nor sent, nor even wrote,' persisted 
Clarence, indignantly. 

* Not to youy boy ; but he wrote to the man 
whom he reckoned would bring you there — 
Jack Silsbee — and left it in the care of the 
bank. And Silsbee, being dead, didn't come 
for the letter ; and as you didn't ask for it when 
you came, and didn't even mention Silsbee's 
name, that same letter was sent back to your 
cousin through me, because the bank thought 
we knew his whereabouts. It came to the 
gulch by an express rider, whilst you were pro- 
specting, on the hillside. Rememberin' your 
story I took the liberty of opening it, and foiind 
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out that your cousin had told Silsbee to bring 
you straight to him. So, Tm only doin' now 
what Silsbee would have done/ 

Any momentary doubt or suspicion that 
might have risen in Clarence's mind vanished 
as he met his companion's steady and masterful 
eye. Even his disappointment was forgotten 
in the charm of this new-found friendship and 
protection. And as its outset had been marked 
by an unusual burst of confidence on Clarence's 
part, the boy in his gratitude now felt some- 
thing of the timid shyness of a deeper feeling, 
and once more became reticent. 

They were in time to snatch a hasty meal 
at Buckeye Mills before the stage arrived, and 
Clarence noticed that his friend, despite his 
rough dress and lawless aspect, provoked a 
marked degree of respect from those he met — 
in which, perhaps, a wholesome fear was 
mingled. It is certain that the two best places 
in the stage were given up to them without pro- 
test, and that a careless, almost supercilious, in- 
vitation to drink from Flynn was responded to 
with singular alacrity by all — including even 
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At noon the next day they left the stage at 
a wayside ride station, and Flynn briefly in^ 
formed Clarence that they must again take 
horses. This at first seemed difficult in that 
out-of-the-way settlement, where they alone had 
stopped, but a whisper from the driver in the 
ear of the station-master produced a couple of 
fiery mustangs with the same accompaniment of 
cautious awe and mystery. For the next two 
days they travelled on horseback, resting by 
night at the lodgings of one or other of Flynn's 
friends in the outskirts of a large town, where 
they arrived in the darkness, and left before day. 
To any one more experienced than the simple- 
minded boy it would have been evident that 
Flynn was purposely avoiding the more travelled 
roads and conveyances ; and when they changed 
horses again the next day s ride was through 
an apparently unbroken wilderness of scattered 
wood and rolling plain. Yet to Clarence, with 
his Pantheistic reliance and joyous sympathy 
with nature, the change was filled with exhila- 
rating pleasure. The vast seas of tossing wild 
oats, the hillside still variegated with strange 
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flowers, the virgin freshness of untrodden woods 
and leafy aisles, whose floors of moss or bark 
were undisturbed by human footprint, were a 
keen delight and novelty. More than this, 
his quick eye, trained perceptions, and frontier 
knowledge now stood him in good stead. His 
intuitive sense of distance, instincts of wood- 
craft, and his unerring detection of those signs, 
landmarks, and guide-posts of nature, undis- 
tinguishable to aught but birds and beasts and 
some children, were now of the greatest service 
to his less favoured companion. In this part 
of their strange pilgrimage it was the boy who 
took the lead. Flynn, who during the past 
two days seemed to have fallen into a mood 
of watchful reserve, nodded his approbation. 

* This sort of thing s yer best holt, boy,' he said. 

* Men and cities ain t your little game.' 

At the next stopping place Clarence had a 
surprise. They had again entered a town at 
nightfall, and lodged with another friend of 
Flynn's in rooms which from vague sounds 
appeared to be over a gambling saloon. Cla- 
rence woke late in the morning, and descending 
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into the Street to mount for the day's journey^ 
was startled to find that Flynn was not on the 
other horse, but that a well-dressed and hand- 
some stranger had taken his place. But a laugh, 



and the familiar command, ' Jump up, boy,' 
made him look again. It was Flynn, but com- 
pletely shaven of beard and moustache, closely 
clipped of hair, and in a fastidiously cut suit of 
black! 

' Then you didn't know me ? ' said Flynn. 

' Not till you spoke,' replied Clarence. 
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' So much the better/ said his friend senten- 
tiously, as he put spurs to his horse. But as 
they cantered through the street, Clarence, who 
had already become accustomed to the stranger s 
hirsute adornment, felt a little more awe of him. 
The profile of the mouth and chin now exposed 
to his sidelong glance was hard and stern, and 
slightly saturnine. Although unable at the 
time to identify it with anybody he had ever 
known, it seemed to the imaginative boy to be 
vaguely connected with some sad experience. 
But the eyes were thoughtful and kindly, and 
the boy later believed that if he had been more 
familiar with the face he would have loved it 
better. For it was the last and only day he 
was to see it — as, late that afternoon, after a 
dusty ride along more travelled highways, they 
reached their journey s end. 

It was a low walled house, with red-tiled 
roofs showing against the dark green of vener- 
able pear and fig trees, and a square courtyard 
in the centre where they had dismounted. A 
few words in Spanish from Flynn to one of the 
lounging peons admitted them to a wooden 
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corridor, and thence to a long low room, which 
to Clarence's eyes seemed literally piled with 
books and engravings. Here Flynn hurriedly 
bade him stay while he sought the host in 
another part of the building. But Clarence did 
not miss him ; indeed, it may be feared, he 
forgot even the object of their journey in the 
new sensations that suddenly thronged upon 
him, and the boyish vista of the future that they 
seemed to open. He was dazed and intoxi- 
cated. He had never seen so many books 
before ; he had never conceived of such lovely 
pictures. And yet in some vague way he 
thought he must have dreamt of them at some 
time. He had mounted a chair, and was 
gazing spell-bound at an engraving of a sea- 
fight, when he heard Flynn's voice. 

His friend had quietly re-entered the room, 
in company with an oldish half-foreign-looking 
man — evidently his relation. With no helping 
recollection, with no means of comparison be- 
yond a vague idea that his cousin might look 
like himself, Clarence stood hopelessly before 
him, He had already made up his mind that 
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he would have to go through the usual cross- 
questioning in regard to his father and family ; 
he had even forlornly thought of inventing some 
innocent details to fill out his imperfect and 
unsatisfactory recollection. But, glancing up, 
he was surprised to find that his elderly cousin 
was as embarrassed as he was. Flynn, as 
usual, masterfully interposed— 

* Of course, ye don't remember each other, 
and thar ain't much that either of you knows 
about family matters, I reckon,' he said grimly ; 
*and as your cousin calls himself Don Juan 
Robinson,' he added to Clarence, ^ it's just as 
well that you let "Jackson Brant" slide. F 
know him better than you, but you'll get used 
to him and he to you soon enough. At least, 
you'd better,' he concluded, with his occasional 
singular gravity. 

As he turned as if to leave the room with 
Clarence's embarrassed relative — much to. that 
gentleman's apparent relief — ^the boy looked up 
at the latter and sai4 timidly — 

* May I look at those books ? * 

His cousin stopped and glanced at him 
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with the first expression of interest he had 
shown. 

* Ah, you read ; you Hke books ? ' 

* Yes/ said Clarence. As his cousin re- 
mained still looking, at him thoughtfiilly, he 
added, * My hands are pretty clean, but I can 
wash them first if you like.' 

' You may look at them,* said Don Juan, 
smilingly ; * and as they are old books you can 
wash your hands afterwards.* And, turning to 
Flynn suddenly with an air of relief, ' I tell you 
what ril do, I'll teach him Spanish ! * 

They left the room together, and . Clarence 
turned eagerly to the shelves. They were old 
books, some indeed very old, queerly bound, 
and worm-eaten. Some were in foreign lan- 
guages, but others in clear bold English type, 
with quaint woodcuts and illustrations. One 
seemed to be a chronicle of battles and sieges, 
with pictured representations of combatants 
spitted with arrows, cleanly lopped off in limb, 
or toppled over distinctly by visible cannon 
shot. He was deep in its perusal when he 
heard the clatter of horses' hoofs in the court- 
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yard and the voice of Flynn. He ran to the 
window, and was astonished to see his friend 
already on horseback taking leave of his 
host. 

For one instant Clarence felt one of those 
sudden revulsions of feeling common to his 
age, but which he had always timidly hidden 
under dogged demeanour. Flynn, his only 
friend ! Flynn, his only boyish confidant ! 
Flynn, his latest hero, was going away and 
forsaking him without a word of parting! It 
was true that he had only agreed to take him 
to his guardian, but still Flynn need not have 
left him without a word of hope or encourage- 
ment ! With any one else Clarence would pro- 
bably have taken refuge in his usual Indian 
stoicism, but the same feeling that had impelled 
him to offer Flynn his boyish confidences on 
their first meeting now overpowered him. He 
dropped his book, ran out into the corridor, and 
made his way to the courtyard, just as Flynn 
galloped out from the arch. 

But the boy uttered a despairing shout that 
reached the rider. He drew rein, wheeled, 
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halted, and sat facing Clarence impatiently •" 
To add to Clarence's embarrassment his cousin 
had lingered in the corridor, attracted by the 
interruption, and a peon lounging in the arch- 



way, obsequiously approached Flynn's bridle 
rein. But the rider waved him off, and, turn- 
ing sternly to Clarence, said : 

* What's the matter now ?' 

' Nothing, said Clarence, striving to keep 
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back the hot tears that rose in his eyes. * But 
you were going away without saying ** good- 
bye." You've been very kind to me, and — 
and — I want to thank you ! ' 

A deep flush crossed Flynn's face. Then 
glancing suspiciously towards the corridor, he 
said hurriedly : 

' Did he send you } ' 

' No, I came myself! I heard you going.' 

' All right. Good-bye.' He leaned for- 
ward as if about to take Clarence's outstretched 
hand, checked himself suddenly with a grim 
smile, and taking from his pocket a gold coin 
handed it to the boy. 

Clarence took it, tossed it with a proud 
gesture to the waiting peon, who caught it 
thankfully, drew back a step from Flynn, and 
saying, with white cheeks, ' I only wanted to 
say good-bye,' dropped his hot eyes to the 
ground. But it did not seem to be his own 
voice that had spoken, nor his own self that 
had prompted the act. 

There was a quick interchange of glances 
between the departing guest and his late host, 

o 
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in which Flynn's eyes flashed with an odd 
admiring fire, but when Clarence raised his 
head again he was gone. And as the boy 
turned back with a broken heart towards the 
corridor, his cousin laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

* Muy hidalgamente , Clarence/ he said, 
pleasantly. * Yes, we shall make somethi ng of 
you ! ' 
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CHAPTER X. 
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'HEN followed to Clarence 
three uneventful years. Dur- 
ing that interval he learnt 
that Jackson Brant, or Don 
Juan Robinson — for the tie 
of kinship was the least factor 
in their relations to each other, 
and after the departure of 
Flynn was tacitly ignored by both — was more 
Spanish than American, An early residence 
in Lower California, marriage with a rich 
]\Iexican widow, whose dying childless left 
him sole heir, and some strange restraining 
idiosyncrasy of temperament, had quite de- 
nationalised him. A bookish recluse, somewhat 
superfastidious towards his own countrymen, 
the more Clarence knew him the more singular 
appeared his acquaijitance with Flynn, but as 
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he did not exhibit more communicativeness 
on this point than upon their own kinship, 
Clarence finally concluded that it was due to 
the dominant character of his former friend, 
and thought no more about it. He entered 
upon the new life at El Refugio with no dis- 
turbing past. Quickly adapting himself to the 
lazy freedom of this hacienda existence, he spent 
the mornings on horseback ranging the hills 
among his cousin s cattle, and the afternoons 
and evenings busied among his cousin's books 
with equally lawless and undisciplined independ- 
ence. The easy-going Don Juan, it is true, 
attempted to make good his rash promise to 
teach the boy Spanish, and actually set him a 
few tasks ; but in a few weeks the quick-witted 
Clarence acquired such a colloquial proficiency 
from his casual acquaintance with vaqueros 
and small traders that he was glad to leave the 
matter in his young kinsman's hands. Again, 
by one of those illogical sequences which make 
a life-long reputation depend upon a single 
trivial act, Clarence's social status was settled 
for ever at El Refugio Rancho by his pictur- 
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esque diversion of Flynn's parting gift. The 
grateful peon to whom the boy had scornfully 
tossed the coin repeated the act, gesture, and 
spirit of the scene to his companion, and Don 



Juan's unknown and youthful relation was at 
once recognised as kijo de la familia, and un- 
deniably a hidalgo born and bred. But in the 
more vivid Imagination of feminine El Refugio 
the incident reached its highest poetic form. 
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' It is true, Mother of God/ said Chucha of the 
Mill ; * it was Domingo who himself relates it 
as it were the Creed. When the American 
escort has arrived with the young gentleman, 
this escort, look you, being not of the same 
quality, he is departing again without a word of 
permission. Comes to him at this moment my 
little hidalgo. ** You have yourself forgotten to 
take from me your demission," he said. This 
escort, thinking to make his peace with a mere 
vmchacho, gives to him a gold piece of 20 pesos. 
The little hidalgo has taken it so, and with the 
words, **Ah! you would make of me your 
almoner to my cousin's people," has given it at 
the moment to Domingo, and with a grace and 
fire admirable.' But it is certain that Clarence's 
singular simplicity and truthfulness, a faculty 
of being picturesquely indolent in a way that 
suggested a dreamy abstraction of mind, rather 
than any vulgar tendency to bodily ease and 
comfort, and possibly the fact that he was a 
good horseman, made him a popular hero at El 
Refugio. At the end of three years Don Juan 
found that this inexperienced and apparently 
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idle boy of fourteen knew more of the practical 
ruling of the ranche than he did himself. Also 
that this unlettered young rustic had devoured 
nearly all the books in his library with boyish 
recklessness of digestion. He found, too, that 
in spite of his singular independence of action, 
Clarence was possessed of an invincible loyalty 
of principle, and that, asking no sentimental 
affection, and indeed yielding none, he was, 
without presuming on his relationship, devoted 
to his cousin's interest. It seemed that from 
being a glancing ray of sunshine in the house, 
evasive but never obtrusive, he had become a 
daily necessity of comfort and security to his 
benefactor. 

Clarence was, however, astonished, when, 
one morning, Don Juan, with the same embar- 
rassed manner he had shown at their first meet- 
ing, suddenly asked him * what business he 
expected to follow.* It seemed the more 
singular, as the speaker, like most abstracted 
men, had hitherto always studiously ignored the 
future in their daily intercourse. Yet this might 
have been either the habit of security or the 
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caution of doubt. Whatever it was, it was some 
sudden disturbance of Don Juan's equanimity, 
as disconcerting to himself as it was to Cla- 
rence. So conscious was the boy of this, that 
without replying to his cousin's question, but 
striving in vain to recall some delinquency of 
his own, he asked with his usual boyish di- 
rectness — 

* Has anything happened ? Have I done 
anything wrong ? ' 

* No, no,' returned Don Juan, hurriedly. 

* But, you see, it's time that you should think of 
your future — or at least prepare for it. I mean 
you ought to have some more regular educa- 
tion. You will have to go to school. It's too 
bad,' he added fretfully, with a certain impatient 
forgetfulness of Clarence's presence, and as if 
following his one thought. * Just as you are 
becoming of service to me, and justifying your 

ridiculous position here — and all this d d 

nonsense that's gone before — I mean, of course, 
Clarence,' he interrupted himself, catching sight 
of the boy's whitening cheek and darkening eye, 

* I mean, you know — this ridiculousness of my 
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keeping you from school at your age, and trying 
to teach you myself — don't you see.' 

' You think it is — ridiculous,' repeated Cla- 
rence with dogged persistency. 

' I mean / am ridiculous,' said Don Juan, 
hastily — ' There ! there ! — let's say no more 



about it. To-morrow we'll ride over to San 
Jos6 and see the Father Secretary at the 
Jesuits' College about your entering at once. 
It's a good school, and you'll always be near 
the rancho ! ' And so the interview ended. 
I am afraid that Clarence's first idea was to 
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run away. There are few experiences more 
crushing to an ingenuous nature than the 
sudden revelation of the aspect in which it is 
regarded by others. The unfortunate Clarence, 
conscious only of his loyalty to his cousin s 
interest, and what he believed were the duties 
of his position, awoke to find that position 
* ridiculous.* In an afternoon's gloomy ride 
through the lonely hills, and later in the sleep- 
less solitude of his room at night, he concluded 
that his cousin was right. He would go to 
school — he would study hard — so hard that in 
a little — a very little while — he could make a 
living for himself. He awoke contented. It 
was the blessing of youth that this resolve and 
execution seemed as one and the same thing ? 

The next day found him installed as a pupil 
and boarder in the college. Don Juan's position 
and Spanish predilections naturally made his 
relation acceptable to the faculty ; but Clarence 
could not help perceiving that Father Sobriente, 
the Principal, regarded him at times with a 
thoughtful curiosity that made him suspect that 
his cousin had especially bespoken that atten- 
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tion, and that he occasionally questioned him 
on his antecedents in a way that made him 
dread a renewal of the old questioning about 
his progenitor. For the rest, he was a polished, 
cultivated man ; yet, in the characteristic, 
material criticism of youth, I am afraid that 
Clarence chiefly identified him as a priest with 
large hands, whose soft palms seemed to b(* 
cushioned with kindness, and whose equally 
large feet, encased in extraordinary shapeless 
shoes of undyed leather, seemed to tread down 
noiselessly — rather than to ostentatiously crush 
— the obstacles that beset the path of the young 
student. In the cloistered galleries of the 
courtyard Clarence sometimes felt himself 
borne down by the protecting weight of this 
paternal hand ; in the midnight silence of the 
dormitory he fancied he was often conscious of 
the soft browsing tread and snuffly muffled 
breathing of his elephantine-footed mentor. 

His relations with his schoolfellows, how- 
ever, were at first far from pleasant. Whether 
they suspected favouritism ; whether they 
resented that old and unsympathetic manner 
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which sprang from his habits of association 
with his elders, or whether they rested their 
objections on the broader grounds of his being 
a stranger, I do not know, but they presently 
passed from cruel sneers to physical opposition. 
It was then found that this gentle and reserved 
youth had retained certain objectionable, rude, 
direct, rustic qualities of fist and foot, and that 
violating all rules and disdaining the pomp and 
circumstance of schoolboy warfare, of which he 
knew nothing — he simply thrashed a few of his 
equals out of hand, with or without ceremony 
as the occasion or the insult happened. In this 
emergency one of the seniors was selected to 
teach this youthful savage his proper position. 
A challenge was given and accepted by 
Clarence with a feverish alacrity that surprised 
himself as much as his adversary. This was a 
youth of eighteen, his superior in size and skill. 
The first blow bathed Clarence's face in his own 
blood. But the sanguinary chrism, to the alarm 
of the spectators, effected an instantaneous and 
unhallowed change in the boy. Instantly closing 
with his adversary, he sprang at his throat like 
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an animal, and locking his arm around his 
neck began to strangle him. Blind to the 
blows that rained upon him, he eventually bore 
his staggering enemy by sheer onset and sur- 
prise to the earth. Amidst the general alarm 
the strength of half a dozen hastily-summoned 
teachers was necessary to unlock his hold. 
Even then he struggled to renew the conflict. 
But his adversary had disappeared, and from 
that day forward Clarence was never again 
molested ! 

Seated before Father Sobriente, in the 
infirmary, with swollen and bandaged face, and 
eyes that still seemed to see everything in the 
murky light of his own blood, Clarence felt the 
soft weight of the father s hand upon his knee. 

' My son,' said the priest, gently, * you are 
not of our religion, or I should claim as a right 
to ask a question of your own heart at this 
moment. But as to a good friend, ClarO, a 
good friend,' he continued, patting the boys 
knee, ' you will tell me, old Father Sobriente 
frankly and truthfully as is your habit, one little 
thing. Were you not afraid ? * 
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* No/ said Clarence, doggedly, * Til lick him 
again to-morrow.' 

* Softly, my son ! It was not of him I 
speak, but of something more terrible and 
awful. Were you not afraid of— of — * he 
paused, and suddenly darting his clear eyes into 
the very depths of Clarence's soul, added — * of 
yourself! * 

The boy started, shuddered, and burst into 
tears. * So, so,* said the priest, gently, * we 
have found our real enemy. Good ! Now, by 
the grace of God, my little warrior, we shall 
fight him and conquer.' 

Whether Clarence profited by this lesson, or 
whether this brief exhibition of his quality pre- 
vented any repetition of the cause, the episode 
was soon forgotten. As his schoolfellows had 
never been his associates or confidants,^ it 
mattered little to him whether they feared, 
respected him, or were hypocritically obsequious 
after the fashion of the weaker. His studies, 
at all events, profited by this lack of distraction. 
Already his two years of desultory and omni- 
vorous reading had given him a facile familiarity 
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with many things, which left him utterly free of 
the timidity, awkwardness, or non-interest of a 
beginner. His usually reserved manner, which 
had been lack of expression rather than of con- 
viction, had deceived his tutors. The audacity 
of a mind that had never been dominated by 
others, and owed no allegiance to precedent, 
made his merely superficial progress something 
marvellous. 

At the end of the first year he was a 
phenomenal scholar, who seemed capable of 
anything. Nevertheless, Father Sobriente had 
an interview with Don Juan, and as a result 
Clarence was slightly kept back in his studies, 
a little more freedom from the rules was cpn- 
ceded to him, and he was even encouraged to 
take some diversion. Of such was the privilege 
to visit the neighbouring town of Santa Clara 
unrestricted and unattended. He had always 
been liberally furnished with pocket-money, for 
which in his companionless state and Spartan 
habits he had a singular and unboyish contempt. 
Nevertheless, he always appeared dressed with 
scrupulous-- neatness, and was rather distin- 
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guished-looking in his older reserve and melan- 
choly self-reliance. 

Lounging one afternoon along the Alameda, 
a leafy avenue set out by the early Mission 
Fathers between the village of San Jos6 and 
the convent of Santa Clara, he saw a double 
file of young girls from the convent approach- 
ing on their usual promenade. A view of this 
procession being the fondest ambition of the 
San Jose collegian, and especially interdicted 
and circumvented by the good fathers attending 
the college excursions, Clarence felt for it the 
profound indifference of a boy who, in the 
intermediate temperate zone of fifteen years, 
thinks that he is no longer young and romantic ! 
He was passing them with a careless glance, 
when a pair of deep violet eyes caught his own 
under the broad shade of a coquettishly be- 
ribboned hat, even as it had once looked at him 
from the depths of a calico sun-bonnet. Susy ! 
He started and would have spoken, but with a 
quick little gesture of caution and a meaning 
glance at the two nuns who walked at the head 
and foot of the file, she indicated him to follow. 
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He did so at a respectful distance — albeit 
wondering. A little further on Susy dropped 
her handkerchief, and was obliged to dart out 
and run back to the end of the file to recover iL 
But she gave another swift glance of her blue 
eyes as she snatched it up and demurely ran 
back to her place. The procession passed on, 
but when Clarence reached the spot where she 
had paused he saw a three-cornered bit of paper 
lying in the grass. He was too discreet to pick 
it up while the girls were still in sight, but 
continued on ; returning to it later. It con- 
tained a few words in a schoolgirl's hand hastily 
scrawled in pencil, * Come to the south wall 
near the big pear-tree at six/ 

Delighted as Clarence felt, he was at the 
same time embarrassed. He could not under- 
stand the necessity of this mysterious rendez- 
vous. He knew that if she was a scholar, 
she was under certain conventual restraints ; 
but with the privileges of his position and 
friendship with his teachers, he believed that 
Father Sobriente would easily procure him an 
interview with this old playfellow, of whom he 

p 
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had often spoken, and who was, with himself, 
the sole survivor of his tragical past. And" 
trusted as he was by Sobriente, there was some- 
thing in this clandestine though innocent 



rendezvous that went against his loyalty. 
Nevertheless he kept the appointment, and at 
the stated time was at the south wall of the 
convent, over which the gnarled boughs of the 
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distinguishing pear tree hung. Hard by in the 
wall was a grated wicket door that seemed un- 
used. 

Would she appear among the boughs or 
on the edge of the wall? Either would be 
like the old Susy! But to his surprise he 
heard the sound of the key turning in the lock. 
The grated door suddenly turned on its hinges, 
and Susy slipped out. Grasping his hand she 
said, * Let's run, Clarence,* and before he could 
reply, she started off with him at a rapid pace. 
Down the lane they flew — very much, as it 
seemed to Clarence's fancy, as they had flown 
from the old emigrant waggon on the prairie 
four years before. He glanced at the flut- 
tering, fairy-like figure beside him. She 
had grown taller and more graceful ; she was 
dressed in exquisite taste, with a minuteness of 
luxurious detail that bespoke the spoilt child — 
but there was the same prodigal outburst of 
rippling, golden hair down her back and 
shoulders, violet eyes, capricious little mouth, 
and the same delicate hands and feet he had 

remembered. He would have preferred a 

p 2 
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more deliberate survey, but with a shake of her 
head and an hysteric little laugh she only said, 

* Run, Clarence, run,' and again darted forward. 
Arriving at the cross street they turned the 
corner and halted breathlessly. 

* But youVe not running away from school, 
Susy, are you ? ' said Clarence, anxiously. 

* Only a little bit. Just enough to get 
ahead of the other girls,' she said, re-arranging 
her brown curls and tilted hat. * You see, 
Clarence,' she condescended to explain, with 
a sudden assumption of older superiority, 

* mother's here at the hotel all this week, and 
I'm allowed to go home every night, like a day 
scholar. Only there's three or four other girls 
that go out at the same time with me and one 
of the Sisters — and to-day I got ahead of 'em 
just to see yoti. 

' But ' — began Clarence. 

* Oh, it's all right ; the other girls knew it, 
and helped me. They don't start out for half 
an hour yet, and they'll say I've just run ahead, 
and when they and the Sister get to the hotel 
I'll be there already — don't you see.*^' 
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' Yes,' said Clarence, dubiously. 

' And we'll go to an ice-cream saloon now, 
shan't we ? There's a nice one near the hotel. 
I've got some money,' she added quickly, as 
Clarence looked embarrassed. 



' So have I,' said Clarence, with a faint 
accession of colour. ' Let's go ! ' She had 
relinquished his hand to smooth out her frock, 
and they were walking side by side at a more 
moderate pace. ' But,' he continued, clinging 
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to his first idea with masculine persistence, and 
anxious to assure his companion of his power, of 
his position, * Tm in the college, and Father 
Sobriente, who knows your lady superior, is a 
good friend of mine, and gives me privileges ; 
and — and — when he knows that you and I used 
to play together — why he'll fix it that we may 
see each other whenever we want/ 

* O you silly,* said Susy, ' what ! — when 
you're ? ' 

*When I'm what}' 

The young girl shot a violet blue ray from 
under her broad hat. * Why — when we're 
grown up now ? ' Then with a certain pre- 
cision, * Why, they're very particular about 
young gentlemen ! Why, Clarence, if they 

suspected that you and I were ' another 

violet ray from under the hat completed this 
unfinished sentence. 

Pleased and yet confused, Clarence looked 
straight ahead with deepening colour. * Why,* 
continued Susy, ' Mary Rogers, that was walk- 
ing with me, thought you were ever so old — 
and a distinguished Spaniard ! And I,* she 
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said abruptly, ' haven't I grown ? Tell me, 
Clarence,' with her old appealing impatience, 
' haven't I grown ? Do tell me ! ' 

* Very much,' said Clarence. 

' And isn't this frock pretty — it's only my 
second best — but I've a prettier one with lace 
all down in front ; but isn't this one pretty, 
Clarence, tell me ? ' 

Clarence thought the frock and its fair 
owner perfection, and said so. Whereat Susy, 
as if suddenly aware of the presence of passers- 
by, assumed an air of severe propriety, dropped 
her hands on her side, and with an affected 
conscientiousness walked on, a little further 
from Clarence's side, until they reached the ice- 
cream saloon. 

' Get a table near the back, Clarence,' she 
said, in a confidential whisper, * where they 
can't see us — and strawberry, you know, for the 
lemon and vanilla here is just horrid ! ' 

They took their seats in a kind of rustic 
arbour in the rear of the shop, >yhich gave them 
the appearance of two youthful, but somewhat 
over-dressed and over-conscious shepherds. 
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There was an interval of slight awkwardness, 
which Susy endeavoured to displace. * There 
has been/ she remarked with easy conversa- 
tional lightness, * quite an excitement about our 
French teacher being changed. The girls — in 
our class — think it most disgraceful.' 

And this was all she could say after a sepa- 
ration of four years ! Clarence was desperate — 
but as yet idealess and voiceless. At last, with 
an effort, over his spoon, he gasped a floating 
recollection — * Do you still like flap-jacks, 
Susy ? ' 

' Oh, yes,' with a laugh, * but we don't have 
them now.' 

' And ** Mose" ' (a black pointer, who used 
to yelp when Susy sang), *does he still sing 
with you ? ' 

' O, hes been lost ever so long,' said Susy 
composedly ; ' but I've got a Newfoundland and 
a spaniel and a black pony,' and here, with a 
rapid inventory of her other personal effects, 
she drifted into some desultory details of the 
devotion of her adopted parents, whom she now 
readily spoke of as * papa ' and * mamma,' with 
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evidently no disturbing recollection of the dead. 
From which it appeared that the Peytons were 
very rich, and, in addition to their possessions 
in the lower country, owned a ranche in Santa 
Clara and a house in San Francisco. Like all 
children, her strongest impressions were the 



most recent. In the vain hope to lead her 
back to this material yesterday, he said — 

' You remember Jim Hooker ? ' 

' Oh, Ae ran away — when you left ! But 
just think of it ! The other day, when papa 
and I went into a big restaurant in San Fran- 
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CISCO, who should be there waiting on the table 
— yes, Clarence — a real waiter — but Jim 
Hooker ! Papa spoke to him ; but, of course/ 
with a slight elevation of her pretty chin, */ 
couldn't, you know : fancy — a waiter.' 

The story of how Jim Hooker had perr 
sonated him stopped short upon Clarence s lips. 
He could not bring himself now to add that 
revelation to the contempt of his small com- 
])anion, which, in spite of its naivetd, somewhat 
grated on his sensibilities. 

* Clarence/ she said, suddenly turning to- 
wards him mysteriously, and indicating the 
shopman and his assistants, * I really believe 
these people suspect us/ 

* Of what ? ' said the practical Clarence. 

' Don't be silly! Don't you see how they 
are staring ? * 

Clarence was really unable to detect the 
least curiosity on the part of the shopman, or 
that any one exhibited the slightest concern in 
him or his companion. But he felt a return of 
the embarrassed pleasure he was conscious of a 
moment before. 
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* Then you're living with your father ? ' said 
Susy, changing the subject. 

' You mean my cousin,' said Clarence, smil- 
ing ; ' you knew my father died long before I 
ever knew you.' 

' Yes ; that's whsityo?^ used to say, Clarence, 
but papa says it isn't so.' But seeing the boy's 
wondering eyes fixed on her with a troubled 
expression, she added quickly, * O, then, he ts 
your cousin ! ' 

' Well, I think I ought to know,' said 
Clarence, with a smile, that was, however, far 
from comfortable, and a quick return of his old 
unpleasant recollections of the Peytons. * Why, 
I was brought to him by one of his friends.' 
And Clarence gave a rapid boyish summary of 
his journey from Sacramento, and Flynn's dis- 
covery of the letter addressed to Silsbee. But 
before he had concluded, he was conscious that 
Susy was by no means interested in these 
details, nor in the least affected by the passing 
allusion to her dead father and his relation to 
Clarence's misadventures. With her rounded 
chin in her hand, she was slowly examining his 
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face, with a certain mischievous, yet demure 
abstraction. * I tell you what, Clarence,' she 
said, when he had finished, *you ought to make 
your cousin get you one of those sombreros ^ 
and a nice gold-braided scrape. They'd just 
suit you ! And then — then, you could ride up 
and down the Alameda when we are going 

by; 

* liut I'm coming to see you at — at your 
house, and at the Convent,' he said eagerly ; 
* Father Sobriente and my cousin will fix it all 
right.* 

I kit Susy shook her head with superior 
wisdom. * No ; they must never know our 
secret! — neither papa nor mamma, especially 
mamma. And they mustn't know that we've 
met again — after these yearsV It is impos- 
sible to describe the deep significance which 
Susy's blue eyes gave to this expression. After 
a pause she went on — 

' No ! We must never meet again, Clarence, 
unless Mary Rogers helps. She is my best — 
my onliest friend, and older than I ; having had 
trouble herself, and being expressly forbidden 
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to see him again. You can speak to her 
about Suzette — that's my name now ; I was 
re-christened Suzette Alexandra Peyton by 
mamma. And now, Clarence/ dropping her 
voice and glancing shyly around the saloon, 
* you may kiss me just once under my hat, for 
good-bye.' She adroitly slanted her broad- 
brimmed hat towards the front of the shop, and 
in its shadow advanced her fresh young cheek 
to Clarence. 

Colouring and laughing, the boy pressed 
his lips to it twice. Then Susy arose with the 
faintest affectation of a sigh, shook out her 
skirt, drew on her gloves with the greatest 
gravity, and saying, * Don't follow me further 
than the door — they're coming now,' walked 
with supercilious dignity past the preoccupied 
proprietor and waiters to the entrance. Here 
she said, with marked civility, * Good after- 
noon, Mr. Brant,' and tripped away towards 
the hotel. Clarence lingered for a moment to 
look after the lithe and elegant little figure, 
with its shining undulations of hair that fell 
over the back and shoulders of her white frock 
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like a golden mantle, and then turned away 
in the opposite direction. 

He walked home in a state, as it seemed to 
him, of absurd perplexity! There were many 
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reasons why his encounter with Susy should 
have been of unmixed pleasure. She had re- 
membered him of her own free will, and, in 
spite of the change in her fortune, had made 
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the first advances. Her doubts about her 
future interviews had affected him but little ; 
still less, I fear, did he think of the other 
changes in her character and disposition, for 
he was of that age when they added only a 
piquancy and fascination to her — as of one 
who, in spite of her weakness of nature, was 
still devoted to him ! But he was painfully 
conscious that this meeting had revived in him 
all the fears, vague uneasiness, and sense of 
wrong that had haunted his first boyhood, and 
which he thought he had buried at El Refugio 
four years ago. Susy's allusion to his father 
and the reiteration of Peyton's scepticism awoke 
in his older intellect the first feeling of suspicion 
that was compatible with his open nature. Was 
this recurring reticence and mystery due to any 
act of his father s } But, looking back upon it 
in after years, he concluded that the incident 
of that day was a premonition rather than a 
recollection. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



'N' 



THEN he reached the col- 
lege the Angelus had long 
since rung. In the corridor 
he met one of the Fathers, 
who, instead of questioning 
him, returned his salutation 
with a grave gentleness that 
struck him. He had turned 
into Father Sobriente's quiet 
study with the intention of reporting himself, 
when he was disturbed to find him in consulta- 
tion with three or four of the faculty, who 
seemed to be thrown into some slight confusion 
by his entrance. Clarence was about to retire 
hurriedly when Father Sobriente, breaking up 
the council with a significant glance at the 
others, called him back. Confused and em- 
barrassed, with a dread of something impending, 
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the boy tried to avert it by a hurried account 
of his meeting with Susy, and his hopes 
of Father Sobriente's counsel and assistance. 
Taking upon himself the idea of suggesting 
Susy's escapade, he confessed the fault. The 
old man gazed into his frank eyes with a 
thoughtful half-compassionate smile. ' I was 
just thinking of giving you a holiday with — 
with Don Juan Robinson.' The unusual sub- 
stitution of this final title for the habitual * your 
cousin ' struck Clarence uneasily. * But we will 
speak of that later. Sit down, my son, I am 
not busy. We shall talk a little. Father 
Pedro says you are getting on fluently with 
your translations. That is excellent, my son, 
excellent.' 

Clarence's face beamed with relief and plea- 
sure. His vague fears began to dissipate. 

* And you translate even from dictation ! 
Good ! We have an hour to spare, and you 
shall give to me a specimen of your skill. Eh ? 
Good ! I will walk here and dictate to you in 
my poor English, and you shall sit there and 

Q 
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render it to me in your good Spanish. Eh ? 
So we shall amuse and instruct ourselves.' 

Clarence smiled. These sijoradic moments 
of instruction and admonitions were not un- 



usual to the good father. He cheerfully seated 
himself at the Padre's table before a blank 
sheet of paper, with a pen in his hand. Father 
Sobriente paced the apartment with his usual 
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heavy but noiseless tread. To his surprise the 
good priest, after an exhaustive pinch of snuff, 
blew his nose, and began, in his most lugubrious 
style of pulpit exhortation : — 

' It has been written that the sins of the 
f^ither shall be visited upon the children, and 
the unthinking and worldly have sought refuge 
from this law by declaring it harsh and cruel ! 
Miserable and blind ! For do we not see that 
the wicked man, who in the pride of his power 
and vainglory is willing to risk punishment to 
himself — and believes it to be courage — must 
pause before the awful mandate that condemns 
an equal suffering to those he loves — which he 
cannot withhold or suffer for. In the spectacle 
of these innocents struggling against disgrace, 
perhaps disease, poverty, or desertions, what 
avails his haughty all-defying spirit ? Let us 
imagine, Clarence.' 

* Sir,' said the literal Clarence, pausing in 
his exercise. 

' I mean,' continued the priest, with a slight 
cough, ' let the thoughtful man picture a father ! 
A desperate, self-willed man who scorned the 

Q2 
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laws of God and society — keeping only faith 
with a miserable subterfuge he called "honour" 
— and relying only on his own courage and his 
knowledge of human weakness ! Imagine him 
cruel and bloody — a gambler by profession, an 
outlaw among men, an outcast from the Church, 
voluntarily abandoning friends and family, the 
wife he should have cherished, the son he 
should have reared and educated — for the 
gratification of his deadly passions. Yet ima- 
gine that man, suddenly confronted with the 
thought of that heritage of shame and disgust 
which he had brought upon his innocent off- 
spring — to whom he cannot give even his own 
desperate recklessness to sustain its vicarious 
suffering. What must be the feelings of a 
parent ' 

* Father Sobriente,* said Clarence, softly. 

To the ])()y's surprise, scarcely had he 
spoken when the soft protecting palm of the 
priest was already upon his vshoulder, and the 
snuffy, but kindly upper lip, trembling with 
some strange emotion, close beside his cheek. 

' What is it, Clarence ? ' he said hurriedly. 
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' Speak, my son, without fear ! you would 
ask ' 

* I only wanted to know if " padre" takes a 
masculine verb here/ said Clarence, naively. 

Father Sobriente blew his nose violently. 

* Truly — though used for either gender, by 
the context masculine,* he responded gravely. 

* Ah,' he added, leaning over Clarence, and 
scanning his work hastily. * Good, very good 1 
And now, possibly,' he continued, passing his 
hand like a damp sponge over his heated brow, 

* we shall reverse our exercise. I shall deliver 
to you, in Spanish, what you shall render back 
in English, eh? And — let us consider — ^we 
shall make something more familiar a^nd nar- 
rative, eh ? * 

To this Clarence, somewhat bored by these 
present solemn abstractions, assented gladly, 
and took up his pen. Father Sobriente re- 
suming his noiseless pacing, b^ran : — 

' On the fertile plains of Guadalajara lived a 
certain caballero, possessed of flocks and lands, 
and a wife and son. But, being also possessed 
of a fiery and roving nature, he did not value 
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them as he did perilous adventure, feats of arms, 
and sanguinary encounters. To this may be 
added riotous excesses, gambling, and drunken- 
ness, which in time decreased his patrimony, 
even as his rebellious and quarrelsome spirit 
had alienated his family and neighbours. His 
wife, borne down by shame and sorrow, died 
while her son Wtis still an infant. In a fit of 
equal remorse and recklessness the caballero 
married again within the year. But the new 
wife was of a temper and bearing as bitter as 
her consort. \^iolent quarrels ensued between 
ihcin. ending in the husband abandoning his 
wife and son» and leaving St. Louis — I should 
say Guadalajara — for ever. Joining some ad- 
venturers in a foreign land, under an assumed 
name, he pursued his reckless course until, by 
one or two acts of outlawrj^ he made his return to 
civilisation impossible. The deserted wife and 
stepmother of his child coldly accepted the situ- 
ation, forbidding his name to be spoken again 
in her presence, announced that he was dead, 
and kept the knowledge of his existence from 
his own son, whom she placed under the charge 
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of her sister. But the sister managed to se- 
cretly communicate with the outlawed father, 
and, under a pretext, arranged between them, 
of sending the boy to another relation, actually 
despatched the innocent child to his unworthy 
parent. Perhaps stirred by remorse, the in- 
famous man—' 

' Stop,' said Clarence, suddenly. 

He had thrown down his pen, and was 
standing erect and rigid before the father. 

' You are trying to tell me something, 
Father Sobriente,' he said, with an effort. 
' Speak out, I implore you. I can stand any- 
thing but this mystery. I am no longer a child. 
I have a right to know all. This that you are 
telling me is no fable — I see it in your face, 
Father Sobriente ; it is the story of — of — ' 

* Your father, Clarence,' said the priest, in 
a trembling voice. 

The boy drew back with a white face. 
' My father ! ' he repeated. ' Living or dead ? ' 

' Living — when you first left your home,' said 
the old man hurriedly, seizing Clarence's hand, 
' for it was he who in the name of your cousin sent 
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for you. Living ! yes, while you were here — for 
it was he who for the past three years stood in 
the shadow of this assumed cousin Don Juan, 
and at last sent you to this school. Living, 
Clarence, yes ; but living under a name and 
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reputation that would have blasted you ! And 
now (/tOrt^-— dead in Mexico, shot as an insurgent 
and in a still desperate career ! May God have 
mercy on his soul !' 

' Dead ! ' repeated Clarence, trembling, 
 only now ! ' 

' The news of the insurrection and his fate 
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came only an hour since,' continued the Padre, 
quickly ; ' his complicity with it and his identity 
were known only to Don Juan. He would 
have spared you any knowledge of the truth, 
even as this dead man would. But I and my 
brothers thought otherwise. I have broken it 
to you badly, my son, but forgive me ? ' 

An hysterical laugh broke from Clarence, 
and the priest recoiled before him. * Forgive 
yozi ! What was this man to me ? * he said, with 
boyish vehemence. * He never loved me ! He 
deserted me ; he made my life a lie. He never 
sought me, came near me, or stretched a hand 
to me that I could take ? ' 

' Hush! hush !' said the priest, with a hor- 
rified look, laying his huge hand upon the boy's 
shoulder and bearing him down to his seat. 
' You know not what you say. Think — think, 
Clarence ! was there none of all those who have 
befriended you — who were kind to you in your 
wanderings — to whom your heart turned uncon- 
sciously ? Think, Clarence, you yourself have 
spoken to me of such a one. Let your heart speak 
again, for his sake — for the sake of the dead/ 
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A gentler light suffused the boy s eyes, and 
he started. Catching convulsively at his com- 
panion's sleeve, he said in an eager boyish 
whisper, * There was one, a wicked desperate 
man, whom they all feared — Flynn, who brought 
me from the mines. Yes, I thought that he was 
my cousin's loyal friend — more than all the rest ; 
and I told him everything — all, that I never told 
the man I thought my cousin, or any one, or 
even you ; and I think, I think, father, I liked 
him best of all. I thought since it was wrong,* 
he continued with a trembling smile, * for I was 
foolishly fond even of the way the others feared 
him — he that I feared not, and who was so kind 
to me. Yet he, too, left me without a word, 
and when I would have followed him ' — but the 
boy broke down and buried his face in his 
hands. 

' No, no,' said Father Sobriente, with eager 
persistence, ' that was his foolish pride to spare 
you the knowledge of your kinship with one so 
feared, and part of the blind and mistaken 
penance he had laid upon himself. For even 
at that moment of your boyish indignation he 
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never was so fond of you as then. Yes, my 
poor boy, this man, to whom God led your 
wandering feet at Deadman's Gulch — the man 
who brought you here, and by some secret hold 



— I know not what — on Don Juan's past, per- 
suaded him to assume to be your relation — this 
man Flynn, this' Jackson Brant the gambler, 
this Hamilton Brant the outlaw — was your 
father ! Ah, yes ! Weep on, my son ; each 
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tear of love and forgiveness from thee hath 

vicarious power to wash away his sin.* 

With a single sweej) of his protecting hand 

he drew Clarence towards his breast, until the 

boy slowly sank upon his knees at his feet 

Then, lifting his eyes towards the ceiling, he 

said softly in an older tongue, * And thou, too, 

unhappy and perturbed spirit, rest ! ' 

• • • • • • 

It was nearly dawn when the good padre 
wiped the last tears from Clarence's clearer 
eyes. ' And now, my son,' he said, with a 
gentle smile, as he rose to his feet, * let us not 
forget the living. Although your stepmother 
has, through her own act, no legal claim upon 
you, far be it from me to indicate your attitude 
towards her. Enough that you are indepen- 
dent' He turned, and, opening a drawer in 
his secretaire, took out a bank-book, and placed 
it in the hands of the wondering boy. 

* It was his wish, Clarence, that even after 
his death you should never have to prove your 
kinship to claim your rights. Taking advan- 
tage of the boyish deposit you had left with 
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Mr, Garden at the bank, with his connivance 
and in your name he added to it, month by 
month and year by year ; Mr. Garden cheer- 
fully accepting the trust and management of 
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the fund. The seed thus sown has produced a 
thousandfold, Clarence, beyond all expectations. 
You are not only free, my son, but of yourself 
and in whatever name you choose — your own 
master.' 
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' 1 shall keep my father's name,' said the 
boy simply. 

' Amen ! ' said Father Sobriente. 

Here closes the chronicle of Clarence Brant's 
Isoyhood. How he sustained his name and 
independence in after years, and who, of those 
already mentioned in these pages, helped him 
to make or mar it, may be a matter for future 
record. 
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Drolls, Traditions, and Saperstitioaa 
of Old Cornwall . Collected and Edited 
bv Robert Husit, F.R.S. With T*o 
Stccl-plate Illastrattons by Gborob 
Cruikshank. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, with Additions, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra . 7g. 6(L 

Crad dock. — The Prophet of 

the Great Smoky Mountain*. Bf 
Charles Egbert Ckadoock. Fok 
8to, illust. bds., li. ; cloth limp, Sii.ed. 

Cruikshank (Georgej^ 
The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series : The First frmn 1835 
to 1843; tbe Second from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mat- 
hew, Albert Smith, A'Bxcsktt. 
Robert Brouoh, ftc. With a,ooo 
Woodcnts and Steel Engravings by 
Cruikshank, Himb, Lamdklls, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, two thick 
volumes, 1b. 6d. each. 
The Life of George Crulkehank. By 
Blanciiard Jerrold, Author of 
" The Life of Napoleon III.," &c. 
With %4 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional 
Plates, and a Bibliography. Crown 
8%-o, cloth extra, 73. 6(1. 

Cummlng(C. F. Gordon),Work8 

by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

I n the HebHdes. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illustt. 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains With numerous lUasts. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
Bvo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
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Curzon. — The Blue Ribbon of 

the Turf. By Louis Henry Curzon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [April. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedij^rees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. 
New and Revised Edition, illustrated 
with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Cyples.— Hearts of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyples. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Daniel.— Merrle England in 

the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With Illustrations by Robt. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo , cloth extra. 38. 61. 

Daudet.— Tlie Evangelist; or, 

Port Salvation, By Alphonsb 
Daudkt. Translated Dy C. Harry 
Meltzkr. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 2s. 

bavenant. — Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
Davenant, M.A. Post Svo, Is. ; cloth 
limp, Is. 6d. 

DavJes (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, Is. each; cloth, Is. 6d. each. 

One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
Foods for the Fat : A Treatise on Cor- 
pulency , and a Dietary f or its Cure. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown Svo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

bavies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Worl<8, including Psalms I, 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown Svo, cloth boards, 123. 

be Malstre. — A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavier de Maistre. 
Translated by Henry Attwell. Post 
Svo. cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

De Mille.— A Castle in Spain: 

A Novel. By James De Mille. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra. 33. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. bds. , 2s. 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Our Lady of Tears. | CIrce'e Lovers. 



Dickens (Cliarles), Novels by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. I Nicholas Nicl<feby. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles DickenSf 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Herne Shep- 
herd. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6s. — Also 
a Smaller Edition, in the Alayfatt 
Library, post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustra« 
tions by C. A. Vandbrhoof, Alfred 
Rimmer, and others. Sq. Svo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 8d. 

Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C, Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu* 
slons, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography, 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown ovo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
•'The Reader's Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Plavwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Adams. 
A thick volume, crown Svo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6<L {In preparation. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. bvo, cloth extra,78.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day : A Biographical 
Dictionary. BypRANCEs Hays. Cr. 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Elibzbr 
Edwards. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 
7s. 6d. 

Diderot. — Tlie Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's *'Le Paradoxe sur le 
Com6dien, " by Walter Hbrribs 
Pollock. With a Preface by Hbnrv 
I iviNO. Cr. Svo, in parchment, 48. $d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Dramatists, The Old. Cr. Svo, 

cl.ex., Vitinette Portraits. 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jensen's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by \Vm. Giffokd. 
Edit. by Col. Ci.nningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including donbt'ul 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.S.viNBiRNF,; Vol. I! I., Trans- 
lations of tlip Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham One Vol. 

Massin 'or's Plays. From the Text of 
WiLMAM i'.iFFORP. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 



Dobson (Austin). — Thomas i 

Bewick and his Pupils. By Austin 
Di^pbON. with 93 ell ice lUustratioas. 
Square Svo, cloih extra, 6l. 

DoDson (W. T.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp. 28. 6d each. 

Literary Frivolities. Fancies, Follies, 1 

and Frolics. I 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrl- | 

cities I 

bonovan (OTck), Detective 

St')ries by: 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 

The Man- hunter: Stories from the ; 

Note-book of a Detective. 
Cau<«ht at Last ! ; 

Tracked and Taken. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 1 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- i 
houses of tlie LTnited Kingdom and 
America, trom the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brkwer's 
'•Reader's Handbook") Crown Svo, 
hal -bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 



Dyer. — Tlie Folk- Lore of 

Plants. T^y Rev. T. F. Thi.sklton 
Dyer, M.A. Cr. Kvo, cloth extra. 68. 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus : A 
Holiday In Brazil nnd on the River 
Plate. I'y V. R.V\:a::(v. I'dgcimisk. 
With 41 Iliiists. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 58. 

Edwards.— Words, Facts, and 

Plirases: A Dict'onary of Curious, 
Quaint, and Out-ofthe-Way Matters. 
By Elikzer Edwards. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 



Early English Poet8. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annarationa, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6i per Volume. 

Fletcher't (Oliea, B.D.) Complatc 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davles' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrlck's f Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's iSIr Philip) Complete 
Poet le al Works. Three Vols. 

Edwarde8(Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post Bvo, illut* 

trated boards, 2a. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
88. 6d.; post 8 v o, illust. bds., 2l. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: A Novel By 
Edward Eggleston. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and 

Precious stones: their Historr* Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Testa for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Engli8hman'8~Hou8e, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House ; with 
full Estimates of Cost. Quantities, &c. 
Hy C. I. Richardson. Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clotn 
extra. 78. Gd. 

Ewafd (Alex. Charles, F.8.A.)j 

Works by: 

The Life and TImee of PHnce 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young FYe- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra. 78. 6d. 

stories fhom the State Papera. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra. 68. 

Eyes, bur: How to Preserve 

Them irom Infancy to Old Age. By 
JoHv BRf>wNiNG,F.R.A.S.,&c. Eighth 
Edition (Fourteenth Thousand). With 
70 illustration"? Crown Hvo. cloth Is. 

Familiar" Sh^rt Sayings of 
Great Men. Ry Samuel Arthur 
Bknt. A.m. Fi'th Edition, Revised 
and Fnhnif'd. Cr. 8vo. c l. ex.. 78 6d. 

Farrer (J. AnsonlTWorks by: 

Military Manners and Custome. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. Gb. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 

"Military Manners." Crown 8vo| 

18. ; clotb, l8. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Gentleman's Magazine (The) 

for 1c£0.— !•. Monthly.— In addition 
to the Artirk'S upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, cieiice. and An, tor which this 
Mai:a/inu ii.is so hi^h a reputation, 
"T» »ie Talk" by Sylvanus Urban 
appears ni-inth^y.' 
*,• /i'liiii I I'oIum'S for recent years are 

kipt .n ^tcckf ctoth extra, price 8s. 6d. 

c*ch : CdNfS for binding, 28. each. 

Gentleman's Annual (The). 

Published Annually in November. In 
pxtnre cover, demy 8vo, l8. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translatedby Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ri;skin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 78. 6d. 



Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 

Crown 8>-0; cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 



Robin Gray. 
What will the 

World SayP 
Queen of the 

Meadow. 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 



In Honour Bound. 



The Braes of Yar- 
row. 

A Heart's Prob- 
lem. 

The GoldenShafL 

Of High Degree. 

Loving a Dream. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

For the King. | In Pastures Green. 

in Love and War. 

By Mead and Stream. 

A Hard Knot. | Heart's Delight. 

Blood-Money. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Dr. Austin's Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 

James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains — The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged — Sweethearts— 
Gretchen — Dan'l Dnice — Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer — The 
Pirates of Pen;rance. 



i Gilbert (W. S.), continued— 

; Eight Original Comio Opera*. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer— H.M.S. "Pinafore^' 
— ^The Pirates of Pensance — lolantha 
— Patience — Princess. Ida — The 
Mikado— Trial bv Jury. Demy 8to» 
cloth limp, 2i. 6a. 

Glenny.— A Year's Work In 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amatenr Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fmit, 
and Frame Garden. By Gborob 
Glh nny. Post 8vo, Is.; clotb. la. 60. 

Godwin.— Lives of the Necpo- 

mancers. By Willxam Goowim. 
Post 8vo. limp. 2». 

Golden Library, The: 

Square z6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor's Dlverslone of the 
Eclio Club. 

Bennett's (Dp. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr.) Soffige for Sailors. 

Godwin's (William) Livee of the 
Necromancers. 

Hoimes's Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sala. 

Hoimes's Professor at the BrecUc- 
fast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Odditlee. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oo- 
cu pat Ions of a Country LIfs. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Comer, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and an Introdacti<m 
by Edmund Ollibr. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mori 
d'Artliur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. MoMT- 
GOMERiE Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Lettere. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes byT.M'CRiK.D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. 

Rochefoucauld's Meuclms and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In* 
troductory Essay by Saintk-Bkuvk . 

GoTden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An Encyclopedia of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 
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Gowing. — Five Thousand 

IVIiles In a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Tourney Across Siberia. By Lionel 
F. Gowing. With a Map by E. Wkl- 
LER and 30 Illustrations by C5. J. Uren, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 
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Graham. — The Professor's 

Wife : A Story. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Greenaway (Kate) and B ret 
Harte.— The Queen of the Pirate 

Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate Green- 
away, reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58. 

Greenwood (James), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Str ange Fish to be Found There. 

GTeville (Henry), Novels by : 

Nikanor: A Russian Novel. Ti^ans- 
lated by Eliza E. Chase. With 8 
lllusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A Noble Woman. Translated by 
Albert D. Vandam. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 58. 

Habberton (John), Author of 

" Helen's Babies," Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Brueton's Bayou. 
Co untr y Ljjck^ 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNcus. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth. Is. 6a. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Moppow. 
The Serpen t Play . 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 

racter. By Mrs. S. C. Halu With 
numerous Illustrctions on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium Syo, 
cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

Hailiday.— Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Te>t. By Don Felix de 
Salamanca. Post Svo, cl limp, 28. 6d. i 



Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight 01 Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
lll usts. Crown Svo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady DufTus). — Paul 

Wynter's Sacrifice : A Story. By Lady 
DuFFus Hardy. Post Svo, illustrattd 
boards, 2s. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd." Post Svo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Harwood.— The Tenth Earl. 

By J. Berwick Harwood. Post Svo, 
illustrated bo ards, 23. 

Hawels (Mrs. H. R.), Works by : 

Square Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous lllusts. 

The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and nu merous Woodcuts . 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small Svo, illustrated 
cover, Is.; cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vO| 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 



Hawels (Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorists: Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Tames 
Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Cr.Svo. 6b. 

Hawley Smart. — Without 

Love OP Licence: A Novel. By 
Hawley Smart. Three Vols., crown 
Svo. jShortly, 

Hawthorne(Jullan), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 



Garth. 

Ellice Quentln. 

Fortune's Fool. 



Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's DIaappearance. 
The Spectre ofthe Camera. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. 28. each. 
Miss Cado gna. | Love— or a Name. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 

Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, IS. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. Post 

Svo, cloth, l8 6d. 



Hays Women of the Day: A 

Biographical Dictionary of N'^tablo 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED Bt 



Heath (F. G.^. — My Garden 

/, .1 i: \V:  I f.n w 1 I »-H: By 

l-^^sris .K f .h ilK^TH, Ai::l:OI Ot 

•■ T  :*':. .■.«■: .i:.'" ic. Crywn uvo, 
c.,::. K 1. £» . r.. j.:'.t. tn.\ »-i!»;«->. 6s. 

Heips <Sip Arthur). Works by : 

P.vt -vo. « .',1:. 1 :::;•, 2m 61. eacli. 
Anima.>, anJ tiicir Masters. 
Socsai Pressure. 

Ivan de B iron: A Novel. Crown Svo, 
cic::. e\::.t. Zn. 6J.; {ost bvo, illus- 
tr-.u : L-  !■]:>. 2g ' 

Henocr&on.— Agatha Page: A 

Novel. I;y IbAAC Il^^L>KRbOM. Crown 
bvo, c:o'.!i extra, 39. 6d. 

Merrick's (Robert) Hesperides, 

N-.b.c Nr.i! bcis. aii'l Lcii:plt:!e Col- 
le' if.il I-'oeii.s With Mil niial-Intro- 
du( ::ori ai.rl Nf t«» {■> ilii- kev. A. B. 
Gvi.MMT, l).lJ , i-iti'i I < rtrait, Ii.dex 
o. tiiiii I.iiK b. ai.d (j]cs^;lrlal Index, 
iic '1 i:ree Vn «... i io\mj hvo, c!oih. 18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von). V. ciks by: 

Tunis 'I I •-• I.rii..! and tlie People. 
\\ itli 22 h. :;«.:-. t:i. »-vo, cl.ex., 38 6d. 

The New South West: Trave:l:ng 
':ki t« in s ;ioiii K.iti>ii>, New NWxico, 
Aii/.ona, and Ncitiicin Mexico. 
\\ itii 100 line I!lu>tiatio[isand'l bree 
Maps. Demy bvo, cloth extra, 
148. r/»i preparation, 

Hindley (Charles). Works by: 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 

clu(i:i)t! the Origin ot Si^ns, and 

Reiiiiiiiscencf s coiiiiccttid with 

Tav- r <;, CoJlee lioii.sris. Clubs. &c. 

\V tti I):ii-tratioDS. Crown bvo, cloth 

extra. 38. 6'1. 
The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 

Jack. iJy One 01 the Fraternity. 

Edited bvCiiARi.Ks Hindley. Ci own 
8vo, clf th extra, 38. 6d. 

Hoey.— The "Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashkl Hoey. Post Svo, illus- 
tra tf d boa rds 9:n. 

Holllngshead— Nia^araSpray: 

Sketches. Hy John IIollingshead. 
Post Svo, picMire cov( r, Is. 

Holmes7o. Wendell), Works by^ 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6J. — Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post Svo, cloth limp, S^. 

The Professor at the Breal<fast- 
Table ; with the Story oi Iris, Post 
Svo, cloth liujp, 28. 



Holmes. — The Science of 

Voica Production and Voico P ri«««p 
vation: A Popular Mannal lor tha 
Use of Sp*-akera and SinKn. By 
Go»DO!i Holmes, M.D. With Illns- 
trations. Crown Bvo, It. ; doth. ll. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 
Hood's Cholco Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of tha 
Comic Anmuals. With Life off tha 
Author, Portrait, and 900 Illnstn- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ti. ftL 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 
all the orit:inal Illustrations. Post 
Svo, cloth limp. Si. 

Hood (Tom).— From Nowhere 

to the North Pole: A Koah's Arkas- 
oioxical .Narrative. By Tom Hooo. 
Witii 25 Illustrations by W. BRUMTOst 
and E. C. Barnes. Square Sto^ cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 6t. 



Hook's (Theodore) Choloe Hu- 

morous Works, including his Lndi- 
cruiis Adventures. Bons MotSiI^uns^and 
Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illnstracions. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6i. 

Hooper. — The House of Raby ; 

A Novel. By Mrs. Gkorob Hoopsa. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2l. 

Hopkins — " Twixt Love and 
Duty:" A Novel. By Tigiib Hopkins* 
Post Svo. il'.ustratf d boards, 2s. 

Home.— Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hbn- 
GisT HoKNB. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sou* 
MRRS. Ti^nth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cioth extra, 78. 

Horse (The) and his Rider : An 

Anecdotic Medley. By " Thormamby." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt : 

A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and In- 
troduction by Edmund Olubb. Poet 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8b. 6d. each| 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 

Thorn Icroft's IModeU 

The Leaden Casket. 

Sel r Condemned. 

That other Person. 
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Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 

Pasteur's System. Containing a 
Translation ot all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaud Suzor, M,B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
Pasteur's new Treatment in Paris. 
W ith 7 Illust s. Cr. 8vo, clo th extra, 6 s. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of 

Them. C row n 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d . 

Ingeiow.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Per- 
ckvalGraves. Post 8vo.c l.limp. 28. 6d. 

James^^A Romance of the 

Queen's Hounds- By Charles James. 
Post Svo, picture cover, Is.; cl.,ls. 6d. 

Janvier. — Practical Keramlcs 

for Students. By Catherine A. 
Janvikr. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 



Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 

Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex.. 6s. ; post Svo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Life of the Fields. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Open Air. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 63 . ; post Svo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Walter Besant. Second Ed, 
Ph oto. Portrait. Cr. Svo. cl. ex.. 6s. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
bketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Jerome.— Stageland : Curious 

Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants. 
By Jerome K. Jprome, Author of " Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow." With 64 
Illusts. by I. Bernard PARTRinoE. 
Founh Edition. Fcap. 4to, cloth 
extra, 33. 6d. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

Post Kvo. Is. each ; cloth. Is. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 

we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 



Jesse. — Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post Svo, clotli limp, 2s^ 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 61. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Credulities, Past and Present. In- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion. Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illu<^tntint»s 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir bv William 
GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. Three Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each. 

Josephus.TheCompleteWorks 

of.- Translated by VVhiston. Con- 
taining both " The Antiqtiities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
Two Vols.. Svo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robe rt 
Ke mpt. Po st Svo, cl oth limp. 28 6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial Facts and 

Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kershaw. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s 6d. 

Keyser. — Cut by the Mess: A 

Novel. By Arthur Kevser Cr. Svo, 
picture cover. Is.; cloth, Is. 61. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Qrcon.** 

Passion's Slave. Three Vols. Crown 
Svo. 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Oakshott Castle. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Number Seventeen. Crown Svo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d^ 

Knight.— The Patient's Vade 

Mecum : How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight. M.R.C.S.,and Edw. Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. Svo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Knights (The) of the Lion : A 

Romance or thu Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Makquess of LoKNB, K..r. Crown 
Svo r. nth i-xtra 6« 

Lamb (Charles): 
Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted trom the Ori- 

Einal Editions, with many Pieces 
ithcrto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a page of the *' Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.Kvo.cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Essays of Ella. P-oth Scries 
complete. Post Svn, laid paper, • 
handsomely half-bound, 28. I 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by. Percy Fitz- | 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp^28. 6d. j 

Lane's Arabian NTghts. — The 

Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called in England "The 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward U illiam Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, <ro:n Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Poole, with a Preface by 
Stanley Lank- Poole. Three Vols., 
demy Hvo, cloth extra. 7 8. 6d. each. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With lUusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy: The An- 
tiquities, Humours, and Eccentrici- 
ties of the Cloth. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid p ipcr and hf.-bound (uniform 
with •• The Essays of Elia" and 
•• Ga3tronom>^as a Hiie Art"), 2s. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Fnriinsic Anecdotes. 
T .leairlcal Anecdotes. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 

Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
piinttid on fcap. Svo hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 6s. 

Jcux d'Esprlt. Cullccted and Edited 
by Hknkv S. Leigh. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 23. 6d. 

Leys. — The Lindsays : A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By John K, 
Leys. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Life in London ; or, The History 

of Jerry Hawthorn and Cwinthfan 

Tom. With the whole of Caois- 

8HANK*8 Illustrations in Coloora, after 

_tho Originals. C r. 8vo. d. wttra. lu. M» 

LlnskllL^ln Exchange for a 

Soul. By Mari LiNSRiLL, Author oI 
"The Haven Under the Hill," Aa 
Po st Svo, illustrated boards, fg. 

Union (b.. Lynn), Works by: 
Post Svo, cloth limp, Si. 6d. each. 

Witch Stories. 

Oursol ves ; Es says on Wo mem 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, St. 6d. each t poil 
Svo, illustrated boards. Si. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of LMun Dundaa. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 

"My Love I" t lone. 

Past on Carew^ Millionaire A Mlaav^ 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, li.each. 

With a Siilten Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. ^ 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Orighial 
Editions. With numerons fine ILlnstraf* 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8Vo^ 

cloth e xtra, 78. 6d- 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. B. DatiUi 
L.R.C.P. Cr. Svo, Si. ; cl. limp, 8i.M. 

Lucy.— Gideon Fieyce: A Novel. 
By Hknrv W. Luct. Crown 8vo^ 
cl. ex., 88. 6d .; post Svo, illnst. bds., Sfc 

Luslad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 

Verse by RoRsaT FpasNCR Duff. 

Demy Svo, with Fourteen fnU-pafi 

_ Plates, cloth bo a rds. 18i. 

Macalpine(AveryV Novels by: 

Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 

Crown Svo, bound in canvas, Si. 6A. 
Broken Wings. With lUusts.by W. J. 

Hbnnessy. Cr. Svo, dothextra, 6i. 

McCar»thy'"(Justlri H., 'M.P.), 

Works by: 
The French Revolution. 4 Vols.^ 

deoiy Svo, 12s. each. 

[Vo\a.l.8cU.iHthiPrns. 
An Outline of the History of Irelanc^ 

from the Earliest Times to the F^e* 

sent Day. Cr. Svo, l8. : cloth, li. 6d. 
Ireland since the Union: Sketches 

of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra. 68. 
England under Gladstone, ISOO-SS. 

Second Edition, revised. Crowa 

Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
Haflz in London: Poems. Choicely 

printed. Small Svo, gold cloth, Si. Mb 
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McCarthy (Justin H.). continued — 
Harlequinade : Poems. Small 4to, 

Japanese vellum, 88. 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, 

Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 

cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Lily Lass: A Romance. Crown 8vo, 

picture cover. Is.; cloth , Is. 6d. 

McCarthy~(JTMTP.), Works by : 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession ot Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 123. 
each, — Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, Cl. extra, 6s. each. 
—And a Jubilee Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end ol 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
— Also a Cheap Popular Edition, 
in post 8vo, cloth extra, 23. 6d. 

A History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. [Vols. I. & I L now ready. 

Crown 8vOj cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. | A Fair Saxon. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
Miss iVIisanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. | IVIaid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Camlola: A Girl with a Fortune. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Liniey Rochford. 
My Enem y's Daughter. 

"The Right Honourable:" A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 6s. 



MacDonald.— Works of Fancy 

and Imagination. By George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s. — Vol. i. 
Within and Without. The Hidden 
Life.— Vol. 2. The Disciple. The 
Gospel Women. A Book of Sownets, 
OjiGAN Songs. — Vol. 3. Violin Songs. 
Songs of the Days and Nights. 
A Book OF Dreams. Roadside Poems. 
Poems for Children. Vol. 4. Para- 
bles. Ballads. Scotch Songs. — 
Vols. 5 and 6. Phantastes: A Faerie 
Romance. — Vol. 7. The Portent.— 
Vol. 8. The Light Princess. The 
Giant's Heart. Shadows. — VoL 9. 
Cross Purposes. The Golden Key. 
The Carasoyn. Little Daylight. — 
Vol. 10. The Cruel Painter. The 
Wowo' RivvEN. The Castle. The 
Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf. 
Uncle Cornelius. 

The Volumes are also sold separately , 
in Qrolier-pattfrn cloth, at 2S. 6rf. each. 



MacColl. — Mr. Stranger's 

Sealed Packet : A Story of Adven- 
ture. By Hugh MacColl. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Macdonell. — Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macgregor. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 

Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 
dertones ; or. Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 

of illustrious Literary Characters; 

with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Macquold (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts. by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

About Yorl<shlre. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lo st Ros e. 

Magician's Own Bool< (The): 

Performances with Cups ana Balis, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual FJxperience. Edited by 
W. H. Ckemer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Magic Lantern (The), and its 

Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Hepworth. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Is. ; cloth, l8^6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. &|. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

Thr Hb^ Republic: or.Cnltura, Faith, 
and Phtlosophv in an RnKlisb Country 
Hoiise. Post 8vo. picture cover, ii. ; 
cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 

Th- ew Paul and Virginia; or. Posi- 
tivisni OD an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
linip, 2s. 6d. 

Poems Small 4to. parchment. Si. 

Is Life wopcn Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 6s. 

Mallory'8 (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d Arthur: The Stories of Kin^ Arthur 
aii'l o the Kniuhts ot the KouiiH Table. 
ASr-leciion. Edited by B. Montgomk- 
RiB Ranking. Post bvo, cloth limp, 2l. 

Man - Hunter (The^ : Stories 
fromthr Note-book of a Uetoctive. By 
Lmc;: l^DNovAs. To-^t hvo, illustrated 
boanU, 2s. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth exrra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

Revised and Cornctcd throunhout by 

the Author. With Lite, Portrait, and 

nuinerons Illustration . 
Roughing It, and The Innocents at 

Homo. U ith 200 Illustrations by F. 

A. Fkaser. 
The Gilded Age. By Mark Twaim 

ami Cmaklhs Dldlky Warner. 

With 212 Ilhistratidiis by T. Coppin. 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 

With nuin(TOU«< Illiistratii)ns. 
A Yankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by 

Dan Beard. 



Marryat(Flopenoe), Novels byi 

Post llvo. illnstratert boards, ^easlb 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
73. Gd. each; post Hvn (without Ulns- 
traiions), illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
PilKrini's Progress : " Mark Twain's 
Plkasl'RE Trip." 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With III Illubtrations. 

The Friice and the Pauper. With 

neatly 2u<) Illustrations. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
Li'^e on the Mississippi. With 300 

Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 

E. W. KKMIiLR. 



The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; post 
bvo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
yiNUHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $8. 



A HapvMt of Wild Oftta. 
Fightin g the Air j WHt ton In PInl 
Open I Seaama! Grown 8vo, doA 
extra, Si.6d. ; post 8to^ pictnze bauds. 
Si. 

Masslngep's Plays. From the 

Text of Wm. Gifford. Edited byCoL 
Cunninghau._ Cr. 8vo, doth extra, 6L 

Masterman. — Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By 1. Mastib- 

MAN. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, IL 

Matthews.— A Secret of the 

Sea. &C. By BaANDsa Mattrbwi. 
_ Po st8vo.illust. bd8..2i ; cloth, 1^61. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2i. Od. per Volame. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavier db Maistrb. Translatea 

by Henry Attweix. 
Quips and Quiddltieo. Selected by 

W. Davenport Adams. 
The Agony Column of '*Tha Tlme%" 

from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with aa 

Introduction, by Alice Cx«Ar. 
Melancholy Anatomised: A Popnlar 

Abridgment of ** Burton's Anatony 

o* Melancholy." 
The Speeches of Chaplea DIokana. 
Literary Frivolities, Fanolea, Follla% 

and Frolics. Bv W. T. Dobsom. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Ecoentriel- 

ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

1)0BS0S. 

The Cupboard Papera. By FwBbc. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Clnrity — ljie Princess — 
The Palace o* Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S Gilbkbt. 
Second Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaeed — Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Dan 1 Drucc— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
— ^The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humoup. 
Collected and Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves 

Animals and their Mastera. By Sir 
Arthur Hklps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Cpltlcism. By HbmbT 
J. Iknninos. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfaat-Tabfa. 
By Oliver Wendell IIolmks. It 
iustrated bv J. Gordon Thomsow. 

Pencil and Palette. By R, Kkmpt. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Forensic Anecdotes: or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men q( 
(.9W. By Jacob Larwoqd. 
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Mayfair Library, continued— 
Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. [Leigh, 

Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. [Macgregor. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmonde- 

lev-Pennkll. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol- 

mondelev-Pennell. Illustrated by 

George Dv Maurier. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Pagk. 
Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Punlana. By Hon. H. Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 

Don Felix de Salamanca. 
By Stream and Sea By William 

Senior. 
Leaves fronri a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London Characters 

and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mayhew. With nume- 
rous Illiists. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

Medicine, Family.— One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L. R C. p. Lond. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cl., la. 6d. 

Menken. — infelicia: Poems by 

Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darley, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from Charles Dickens. 
Beautifully piinted on small 410 ivory 
paper, with red border to each pate, 
and handsomely bound, price 78. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 

through Texas, Irom the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande By A. E. Sweet and J. Armoy 
Knox, Editors of " Texas Sifrinss." 
With 265 Illusts. Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 78.6d. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorlllion. 

Miller. — Physiology for the 

Young; or. The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller. Sm^ll 8yo, clptb limp, 29. ^. 



Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. Kvo Is. each ; cloth ex.. Is. 6d. eacb< 

The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules tof 

the Management of the Skin; with 

Directions for Ditt, Soaps. Baths,&c. 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 

to Diseases of the Skin. 

Minto.— WasSneGoodorBad ? 

A komance By William Minto. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, l3.; cloth. I s 6d. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 
That Girl In Black. Crown 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. ; clot h. Is. 6d. 

Moore (Thomas), WorKs by : 

The Epicurean, and Alciphron. A 
New Edition. Post 8vo, printed 011 
laid paper and half-bound, 23. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by T. Moore; 
with Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron- Edited, 
with Notes and Intrcduction, by R. 
Herne Shepherd. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloih extra, 78. 6d. 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by: 

stories Weird and Wonderful. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Dead Man's Secret ; or, 1 he 
Valley of Gold : Being a Narrative 
of Strange and Wild Adventure. 
With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 
Crown 8vo.. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Man from Manchester. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. [Short ly. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. e&wh ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
A Life's Atonement. I A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. | Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. | Hearts. 
Val strange. | Cynic Fortune. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
The Way of the World. 

Old Blazer's Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ext'a. 68. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated b ards. 2s. 



Murray (D. Christie) & Henry 

Herman, Works by: 
One Traveller Returns. Cr.Svo, cloth 

extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 
Paul Jones's Alias, &c. With Illusts. 

by A. Forestier anl G. Nicolet. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. {Shortly. 
The Bishop's Bible. Three Vols. 

prowo 8vo, iShortly^ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Murray.^A Game of BlufT: A 

Novel. By Henry Murray, joint- 
Author with Christib Murray of' A 
Dangerous Catspaw." Post 8vo, pic- 
ture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 

the Best Novelists of the Century : 
Choice Readings from the finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. [Preparing, 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies,L.K.C.P. Cr.Svo, Is. ; cl., l8.6d. 

Oberammergau.— Tiie Coun- 
try of the Passion Play, and the 
Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. 
Seguin, Author of •' Walks in Algiers." 
With a Map and 37 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, with a new Preface 
for 1890. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

O'Connor. — LordBeaconsfleld: 

A Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M. P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Unforeseen. 
Chance? op Fate? 



Oufda, Novels by. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 81. 6d. each; pott Bvo, 
illnstrated boards, 2i. each. 



Ohnet (Georges), Novels by: 

Doctor Rameau. Translnted by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoky. With 9 Illustrations 
by £. Bayard. Cr.Svo, cloth extra,68.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

A Last Love. Translated by Albert 
D. Vandam. Crown Svo, cl. ex., 58. 



Ollphant (Mrs.), Novels by: 

Whlteladles. With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hopkins and H. Woods. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; 
post Svo. illustrated boards, 28. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress In England. 



O'Reilly.— Phoebe's Fortunes: 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 23. 

C'Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by : 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. Svo, cloth 

extra, 78. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. ^vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.Svo, cl. ex.,108. 6d. 



Held In Bondage. 
Strath nnore. 
Chandos 

Under Two Fli^e. 
Cecil Caatle- 

malne'e Gage. 
Idalla. 
TricotPin. 
Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 
TwoLlttleWooden 

Shoes. 
A Dog of Fianderp. 



Paaoarel. 
SIgna. I Ariadne. 
In a WIntep City. 
Frtendehlp. 
Mothe. I Blmbl. 
PIpletpeilo. 
[n Maremma 
A Village Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Fpeeooee. [Ine. 
Prinoeae Naprax* 
Othnnap. 



Quilderoy. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 
38. 6d. 

Position. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Wisdom. Wit, and Pathoa, selected 
from the Works ot Ouida by F. 
Sydney Morris. SiD.cr.8voycl.ez.,lt. 
Cheaper Edition, illast. bds.^ f§. 

Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims t A Study. 
With Portrait Post 8vo,c1.Ump, 1^60. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
m a Tale. By the lat^ J. H. Albx- 
ANDBR, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pack. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Si. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged 00 a 
New Principle. Cr. Svo, ol. extra, fii. 

Parliamentary Elections and 

Electioneering In the Old Daya (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Paities and Party Wufare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Cominous from the Stuarts toQne«i 
Victoria. Illustrated firom the onitinal 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular CaricatarcMt of 
the Time. By Joseph Grboo, Author 
of "Rowlandson and his Works,** 
" The Life of Gillray," &c A New 
Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illoa- 
trations, 78. 6d. [Preparing, 

Pasoal'a Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Cru, 
D.D. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knight, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knight, L.R.C.P. Cr.Svo, l8.; cl. 1/8. 

Paul Ferroll : why he Killed his 
Wife Post Svo, illustrated boardsi S|« 
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Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Paterson. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Lost Sip Massingberd. 

Walter's Word. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

The Talk of the Town. 

From Exile. | The Canon's Ward 

Holiday Tasks I Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of MIrbridge. 



Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon's Year. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentlnck'sTutor.l Murphy's Master. 

The Best of Husbands. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. I Cecil's Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. I Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The ClyfTards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. | Found Dead. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey, i Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

The Burnt Miiiion. Three Vol?., 
crown Bvo. iShortly, 

Pears. — The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the " Pears" Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Edwin 
GoADBY and William Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Leone 
Lev i, F S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo. Is. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten tail- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Soci^te, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. Pennell. 



Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cl. limp, Is. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 

of " The Gate? Ajar." 
An Gid Maid's Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 

Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. VV. Kkkd. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover. Is. ; cL Is 6d. 

PIrkIs (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Planch6 (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or. Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhorne. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOs. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan): 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bas.,2s. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).— "The 

Right Honourable:" A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed and Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6(1. each ; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentlna. j The Foreignersi 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 



Gerald. Post Bvo, illust. boarrls, 28. 



Princess Olga—Radna; or. The 

Great Conspiracy of 18S1. By the 
Princess Olga. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 
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Proctor (R. A.), Works by : 

Flowers of the Sky. Witt: <5 Illusts. 

5::.a:! crown ^vd, cl'.ih e:>:ra. 3b 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. Wiiri ^:<ir Maps 

lor Kvt-ry Ni^::i in tr.f- Y-tr, Draw- 

ir.js o: the Ca:.s:el.<iti3ns, itc. 

C: i.v:: tva. cloih extra. 63. 
Familiap Science Studies. Crown 

'.•.J, ci-jtii exira, 63. 
Saturn and Its System. New and 

K»:viiei Edition, wlt'i isSt'^el Plates. 

Vf-:tiy 5VO. c'i&t;i esira. 108. 6(1. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With 

i.i-jbts. Cr. &VO. cloii. extra, 6s. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 

Sci'^nce Gleanini^s. With numerous 

ll.u^ts. Cr. 8vo. clo:b extra, 6s. 
Wa^es and Wants of Science 

Workera Crowii cvo, Is. 6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular Astro- j 

nomy. ByJ. Rambosson, Laureate of I 
the In>t tiite ot France. Tran>lat(dby 
C. B. i'li MAN. \\ itii numerous Illus:ra- 
tions and a Coloured Ctai i of Spectra. 
Crown bvo, cioth extia, 73. 6d. 



Reade (Ckarle5>. continued — 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. li lust raxed bvE. A. ABBBTt 

Pkrcy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 
The Jilt, and oiher Stories. Illiistzated 

by Joseph Na^h. 
Read! ana. With a Steel-plate Poitnit 

ot Charles Readp.. 

Bible Characters : Studies of David, 
Nehem ah, Jonah. Paul, &c Fcap. 
Svo, leatherette. Is. 



Reade (Charles), Novels by: 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, illustrated. 3s.6d. 

eacti ; post bvo, il.LSi. bJs.. 2s. each. 

Peg Wofnngton. Illustrated by S. L. 
hiLiih.s, A K.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
\\ illiam Small. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lu-tra:eU by G. j. HiNUhLL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 
Path K SOS. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: Jack 
of ail Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stkktch. 

Love me Little, Love mo Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Lllen Luwarus. 

The Double Marriage. Must, by Sir 
JOHN GiLBKRT, R.A., and C. Kkenr. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Kjhsk. 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson. 

Grifnth Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLi;ES, A.R.A., aiid Wm. Small. 

Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurikr. 

Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 
trated by KOBKRT ISarsks. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by liiAv. IIi'GHKsaud A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
11. Patkrson, S. L. Fildks, A.R.A., 
C. Grfkn and H. Woods. A. K.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Katb 

CraUFORD. fCoULDERV. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Thos. 
SInglchcnrt and Doubleface: A 

Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 

by P. Macsab. 



Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, Referencee, Plotay Mid 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brbweb. 
With an Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliograpbt. 
Fifceer.th Thou^and. ^rown 6vo, 1,400 
pa^es, cloth extra, 7s. 61. 

Riddel! (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3l. 6d. each ; 
post &VO. illustrated boards, Ss.each. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
We:rd Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Si. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Myst ery I n Palace Qarden e. 

Rlmmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square bvo, cioth tiilt. 78. 6d. each. 
Our Old Country Towne. With over 

50 Illu!>tratioi.s. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harpow. 

With 50 Illustrations 
About England with DIckene. With 

Kit) Illustrations l^y Alfred Riuiier 

andC. A. Vanherhoof. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 

Dkfo-. (Major's Kdition.) With 37 
Woodcut il.ustratioiis by Georgk 
Crlikshank. P-ist Svo, handsomely 
half- bound (uniform with Lamb*s 
••Llia"), 2s. [Shortly, 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 

The IHands of^Justlce^ 

Robinson (Phli), Works by: 

Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Poets' Birds. 

The Poets' Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 

Fjshes, and Insects. [Preparing, 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAi:fTS> 
Beuvs. Post bvo, cloth limp, 2s, 
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Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 

A List ol the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 

numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the IVIiddle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the 'Ocean Star," 

The Ro mance of Jenn y Harlowe. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight and Daylight. 

By George Augustus Sala. Post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENRvSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s 6d. 



Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Guy Waterman. I Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 61. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 



Joan Merry weather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Gideon's Rock. Crown 8vo, clotli 
tztra, 3s. 6(L 



Science-Gossip for 1890: An 

Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. K.Taylor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, Pho- 
tography,&c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 5s. 
per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
may be bad at 7s. 6d. each ; and Vols. 
XX. to date, at 5s. each. Cases for 
Binding, Is. 6d. each. 

"Secret Out" Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl. ex. .Illustrated, 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or •* White 
Magic." By W.H.Cremer. aooIUusts. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank Bellew. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

HankyPanky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, W bite Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All trom actual 
Experience. Edited by VV. H. Cre* 
iiBR. 200 Illustrations. 

Seguin (L. G.]7Worl<s by : 

The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 lUusts. 
and a New Pruface for 1890. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and z6 Illusts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Senior.— By Stream and Sea. 

By W.Senior. Po st Bvo.cl.limp, 28.6d. 

Seven Sagas (The)~of~Prehls- 

topio IVIan. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of •• The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 68. 

Shakespeare: 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William Shakespeare's Comedies. 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
accordingto the true Original 1 Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1623. — A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile^ by a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring the strictest 
accsracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J« MoYR Smith. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 68. 
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Society out of Town. By A Stevenson (R. Louis), (i 



Fillh Edliion. 
The Sllvei-ado Squattore. Willi 



Spaldlng.-EllzabethanDemon- y.*"!"!'!" **''"■'■'='*»■ Th'td Edit. 

Bei^t ill ihe Ei.slence of Devils, and Papers. Fifih Ediiion. 

lli= Powers possessed bjThem. Bj T. Cr. 8vo, bucktsui eiira. gill lop, Bb. each ; 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by: New Ai-ablan NlghtB. Elevenlh Edil. 

E'pIv^B^3?°CrQwn'8v^''(:"ih^«'ir^, StoddarKl.— Summer Cruising 



boards, ^? "' Stofles from Foreign Novel- 

By Davl'oui Ways: and A Bai-pen [i}*;, WilhNolioes of Iheir Lives and 

Tille PostaJb illual. boards 2) Wnlinra. B7 Helin and Alice Zjm. 

The Ssndycroft Mystery. Croivn "I:'^'^'^A"'^''^i^'°^°'''u;o''S^ 

Svo, piciure cover, la. [Shptlly. e ma. i ». fi d. ; post 8vo. illusi-bda., ii . 

Spensec for Children. By M. Strange ManuBcript(A)found 

H. Tow-V. Witb lllustralion. by in » Copper Cylinder. Wi.hmfgli. 

Wx..g^EKj.M.«oa ..Crow.4.o.ca Pblrd'^dd'ior^r'j^e'x^r?^.'': 

Stageland : Curious Habits and Strange Secrets. Told by 

ru^omsofiiBlnhabilanls BvIerom! P"""^' Fii20er*ld, Plor«bce M.r- 

K rEBT«i vi^h tl illusuaZns^ RY«T, James G«*KI,A.COH.N DovL-<, 

].. isRSARD P^RiRmoE. Pour.h Edf. {f|'is™ioS''bV"ir JOHn'^'Gi^BLRr 



Stari-y Heavens, The: APoeti- 4c. Cro«ii8vo.<:lolheiira.8».; posl 

c.l Biilhdav Book. Square flvo, cloih Svo, iilnsiraied bo irds, ia. 

. cKTsJsJd^ ^ Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

Staunton.^ Laws and Practice or tbs People ct Engiandi inciudinR 

Optni'jrJ's'' fii" HowA"'rT'iiNTOK! M^y Gama? Mumm'erles, Sh^sl&sV, 

Edited by KouERT B. Wobmald. from Ihe h:arliesi Period 10 Ibe Presem 

S mall eroirn gvo, do.h eilta. Si . Time. Edited b^WM. HnuB. Wiih no 

Stedman (E. C), Works by : '"""" --'-- ■svo.cLe.ita.j^aa. 

Crown 8vo, cloth eitia, Bs. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8 



Stevenson (R. Louis), WorltB by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp, la. fid. each. 
Travels with a Donkey In tti« 

Cevennes. Eighth Hdiiian. With 

a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
An Inland VoyaRo. Fonrtb Ediiioo. 

WilhFtoniispiecebyWALTEitCRAHK. 
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(Algernon C), 

nburna. Fop. Bfo, «■. 
■lyOon. Cro«nBK),li. 
A rr;ik!edT. Cr. «'», T. 
allad*. KiHT Stmu. 



Taylor'* i 

Fwill RaTSTige," " Arkwri^t^iw^ 
"Anne Bolsyn." " Plot and Puhk* 
Ona Vol., er. Kto, cloth Bitia. Ik. H. 
;• The PLaji nur bIm ba h^M|» 

Tennyson" (Lord)"I S Biom 
phical SkEich. B* H. J. InwUM 
With a PhotoRTaph-PoitiBil. Cnn 



ino S|>pln|itlcla«. Cr.t 



ThackBPayana: Nates and Aue- 
dolei. Illuilraled bj Hnnrinta d 

Thjicieui depiciins Hnmina 
Incideoli m Ui Sc&«l-lif^ i^ 
FavDuiile Cbancterm in Ibe bookl 4 
bii evf I}' day reading. With Cohnd 



9 (Bertha.), Novels by: 

Svo. cloth eitn. >•. BS. Mil 
, illuairated boards. M. ladL 
.Ida. I PKMld MuU*. 



Symohds. — Wine, Women, end 

Song: Klodimval Lalin Students' 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours 

InSaaTchorthol'iclnrciqne.inSearc 
uf ConsolatJOD, and in ^c.ircb of a 
Wife. With ihe whole of Kon-LkHO. 
E'>H-sdralIIlli^tIr3i:ansiiiCDli)nrs,aiid 
al.ileoftneAml.orb^ I. C. HoIIsB. 
Crown Svo, cloth cjtra, J». 01 

Talne'e History of English 

LitBratupe. Translated bf Henhv 



n'B Seaeonaand Caltll 

ot Incrolenco. With Inlrodn^B 
by ALt.H UvNHisCHAif, and otk* 
iflusiralions on Si™l and y/ttL 
Cro vrn Svo. clolh eitra, 7«L 80. 

Thor-nbupyiWalterJ.Wopkabi! 
Crnwn 8vo, elolh exlia, 7b. Bd, aaeh. 
Haunted London. Edited, bj Hr 



I. W. Turner. Foun 



Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

or the Echo Club^ IturlesquEa of 
Modern Writers. |-osi Bvo, ch Iwnp, !s. 

Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.-1_S.}, Worka 

by. Cnivv.iavo.clolhei:.,T».Bd. eMh, 

The Saeaclty and Morality of 

Plants; A Shelch of the Life and 

l.'an.luct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

Coloured Fronlis, and too lllusts. 

Whnielo Find Them: A Handbook 
it.  Students^ Willi JJilllusl rations. 
The Playtime NatuFallet. With 36S 



Timba (John), Works byi 
o, clolh eilra. 7«. BS. aadL 

s Coffec-hnuses, HoateliiM 
verns. Wilh maaT lUnjn 

Eccentrict and niiim 
>■: Stories of Wealth ^ 
1. Delusions, Impo(taTa,nd 
; Missions, Stranga SidM 
IportiDg . Scenet Ecceanii 

Theatrical Polk, Men rf 
i,&e, Wllboearl^jomqin 
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Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann | Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The La nd-L eag uers. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
JohnCaidigate. | American Senator 

Trollope(Fpances E.),Novelsby 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d. each; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Progress. ' Anne Furness. 

Trollope(T. A.).— Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Post Bvo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 

Trowbridge.— Farnell's Folly: 

A Novel. By J. T. 1 kowbrioge. Post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 28 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
Fraskr-Tytler. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post Bvo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo's City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Buried Diamonds. 
The Blac khall Ghosts. 

Post Bvo. illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFanilly 

Van Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols , demy Bvo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 

Villari.— A Double Bond. By L. 

ViLLARi. Fcap. Bvo, picture cover, l8. 

Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Work8by: 
Walford's County Families of the 
United Kingdom (1890). Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
riage, Education, &c.. of more than 
I2,ooo distinguished Heads of Fami- 
lies, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, the Offices they hold, their 
Addresses, Clubs. &c. Twenty-nmth 
Annual Ed. Royal bvo.cl. gilt, 608. 
Walford 8 Shilling Peerage (1890). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House oi Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. 32mo, cloth, li. 



Walford (Edward), continued — 

WalfoPd's SMIIing Baronetage (1 890). 
Containing List ot the Baronets of the 
United Kingdom, Biographical Not- 
ices. Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, l8. 

Walford's Shilling Knightage (1890). 
Contaming an Alphabetica! List of 
the Knights ot the United Kingdom, 
short biographical Notices, Dates ot 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,l8. 

Walford's Shilling House of Com- 
mons (1890). Containing List ot all 
Members ot Parliament, their Ad- 
dresses. Clubs. &c. 32mo, cicth. Is. 

Walford's Complete Peerage, Baron- 
etage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1890). Royal 32mo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 6s. 

Walford's Windsor Peerage, Baron- 
etage, and Knightage (1890). 
Cr. Bvo. cl oth extra, 12 8. 6d. 

William Pitt: A Biography. PostBvo, 
cloth extra, 58. 

Tales of our Great Families. A New 
and Revised Edition. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 3s 61. [Shortly. 

Haunted London. ByWALTERTnoRN- 
BURY. Edited by Edward Walford, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Cr. Bvo. cloth extra 78. 6d. 

Walton andCotton'sComplete 

Angler; or. The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation. By Izaak Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, and 6i Illusts. 
Crown Bvo, cloth antique, 78. 6cL. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. 

Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 68. 

Wanderer's Library, The: 

Crown Bvo ,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagoniaf or, Life 
among the Ostrich- Hunters. By 
Julius Bskrbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Afr ca, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By George Danikl. With Illustra- 
tions by RoBT. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the CooJurers. By 
Thomas Fkost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Greenwood. 



x 
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W.wnERKR** LiDRARY, coutiHued— 
The Wilds of London. By Jambs 

(iKKKNwnon. 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 

liy the Chevalier «Io Hp.ssr-War- 

Tn-tU. With 22 llliistratinns. 
The LIfeand Adventures of a Cheap 

Jack. I'"diii-ii bv Chaki.kk IIindlkv. 
The World Behind ths Scenes By 

Pkrc'Y Kitxckrali}. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Savings. 

My CiiARLKK IliNDLEY. With Illusts. 
The Gonial Showman : Life and Ad- 

vriitiircKOt ArttMiius Ward. By B. P. 

IIiNr.KTON. With a Frnntrspicce. 
Ths Story of the London Parks. 

My Jacoii Lakwood. With Illusts. 
London Churnctern. By Henry May- 

Uhw. Iljuittr.ited. 

Seven Qonerat Ions of Executioners: 

Mriiioirsof tiio Sanson I'amily (1688 
to 1H47). Kditcd by Henry Sanson. 
Summer Cruising In the South 
Sons. IW C. W'arren Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 

Warrior A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CiiARi.Ks Dudley Warner, 
Atitluir oi " My Suiniiier in a Garden." 
I'rown Hvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charlec 1. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
SiKn.iturus, and correspond inf{ Seals. 
Carelull^ printed or paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. oy 14 in. Price 28. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An uxact Facsimile, includ- 
iuK the SiKnaturc) of ^ucen Eliza- 
tieth, and a FHCsimilo of the Great 
Seal. Beautitully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 28. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsiuiile 
ot the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
tect wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblaxoiied in Gold and Colours. 68. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the I'rincii>al Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms cu)blnzoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 68. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope By 
F. W. Cory, M.K.C.S. Euk., F.R.Met. 
Sue, &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crcwn 
8vo. 18. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or. History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Puriod. 
By HouDER M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List 01 
Marks. Grown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 



Whist — How to Play Solo 

Whist. With Soec'imen Hands in nd 
and black, and Reviced Coda of Lswi. 
By Abrahau S.WiLKsand CbamlbsP. 
Fardon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Is. 6d« 

Whistler's (Mr.rTen o'CTocici 

Cro wn 8vo, hand-made paqxr, iM. 

Williams (W. IMattleu, F.RXa), 

Works by: 
Science in Short Chaptera^ Oron 

8vo, cloth extra, 7i. 6a. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 

Illusts. Crown dvo, cloth limpbtLttL 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Cnm 

8vo . clo t h extra, Ss. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew. F.R.aE.L 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Populsr 
History of Darwinian and iUIied 
Theories of Developments 3rd Ed, 
With 259 Illnsts. Cr.Svo, cl. ex., TlH. 

Leaves fk*om a Natural let's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Sik ML 

Leisure-Time Studies, cmefly Bkh 
logical. Third Edit, with niimeraiii 
1 1 1 ustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. Si. 

studies In Life and Sense. Wth 
numerous Illusts. Cr. Svo, d. ez^ 0ii 

Common AccldentSp and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. Akdrbw Wel* 
SON and others. With numeroos II* 
lusts. Cr. 8vo. 18.; cl. limRU.ei 

Winter "(J. S.),"Stbple8 by: 

Post 8vo, illnstrated boards, li. — fii. 
Ca valry Life. | Regiment at l.egsndfc 

Wood.— Sabina: A NoveL By 

Lad y Wood. Post 8vo, illuat. bds.. U, 

Wood(H.F.), Detective Stories 

by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. each • post 

8vo. illustrated boards, Sg. each.^ 
The PasAengerfrom Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cs ln. 

Woolley.— Rachel Armstrong; 

or, Love and Theolof^. By Cblxa 
Parker Woolley. Post 8vo, illus 
tnt" d hoards. 23 ; doth. 28. 61. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. Sd. each. 

Caricature History of the Qeorges. 
(The House ot Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Sqaibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 

History of Caricature and of ths 
Grotesque In Art, Literatura, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Protusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt.F.S.Ai 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2l. each. 
Land at Last. | T he Forlorn Hops. 
Castaway. 
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THE PICCAD 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 

crown 8vo, cloth 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Phlllstia. I This Mortal Coil. 

The Devil's Die | The Tents of Shem. 

BY REV. S, BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

BY WALTER BESANT & J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little GiH. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jacl<. 
Chlldi^n of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
Fop Faith and Freedom. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. I The New Abelard 
Matt. I Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of LInne. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Juliet's Guardian | Deceivers Ever. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Plav me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonlna. | Basil. ; The Law and the 



Hide and Seek, 
The Dead Secret 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
TheTwo Destinies 



Lady. 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'ftDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
" I Say No." 
Linie Novels. 
The Evil Genius- 
The Legacy of 

Calr.. 
A Rogue's Life. 



ILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions, many Illustrated, 
extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe's Lovers. 

BY M. BETH AM-ED WARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. | King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang HaH. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 

What will the World SayP 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft.^ 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's DIsappoaranco. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 

Thornlcroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other* Person. 

BY JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued'^ 

BY R. ASHE KISG. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Qreen." 

BY HESRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYSN LINTO:^, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Tho Atonement of Leam DundaSi 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
"My Love!" 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W, LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy. 

The Watcrdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camloix 

BY AGNES MACDONELL* 
Qualtor Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open I Sesame ! 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Coais of Fire. 
Val Stranga 
Hearts. 



Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whitcladics. 

BY QUID A. 
Held in Bondage. I TwoLittieWooden 



Strathmorc. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 

malncs Gage. 
Ti'Icoti'in. 
Puck. 

Folle Farlno. 
ADog of Flanders 
Pascarci. 
Signa. 
Princess Naprax-I 

Ine. I 



Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIplstrelio. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Binibi. 

Wanda. 

FrcGcocs. 

in Maremma 
Othmar. 



PiccAoiLLT NovBLs, eoiUiiuud-~ 

BY JAMBS PAYN, 
Lost Sip Massing- A Grape from a 



berd 
Walter's Word. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
From Exile. 



Guildcroy. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Qentie and timpie. 



Thorn. 

Some Private 
Views. 

TheCanon*aWar^. 

Q low-worm TaJee. 

Talk of the Town. 

In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday Taake. 

The Mystery of 
MIrbrldge. 

BY B. C. PRICB. 
Vafentlna. | The Forelfneiv. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

BY CHARLES READS, 
It la Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Grifnth Gaunt, i Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little. Love Me Lonc 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In His Plaoe. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. | A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. | Readlana. 
SIngleheart and Doublefaoe. 
The Jilt. 

Good storlee of Men and othm 
Animals. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDBLU 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden-Papty. 
Weird Stories. ^ 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SA UNDBRS. 
Bound to the WheeL 
Guy Waterman. | Two E>reanMiia 
The Lion in the Path. '''^*"«^ 

BY KATHARINE S A UNDBRS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. I Heart Salvaaa. 
The High Mills. I Sebastlan.^^ 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 

BY R. A. STERN D ALB. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY HERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisle. | Cresslda. 
The VioilnPlayer. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. i Marlon Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. ^ 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The LandLeaguere. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued — 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPS, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 



Piccadilly Novels, continued-^ 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. | Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 

Lady Bell. | Burled Diamonds. 

The Blacl<hall Ghosts. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post Uvo, illustrated 
BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Cam of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stor es. 



The Devil's Die. 
This Mortal Coll. 



Phiilstia. 

Babylon. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

For Maimie's Sake. 

BY REV. S. BARING GOULD, 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grant'«Hy Grange. 

BY \VA ITER BESANT & J. RICE. 

Ready- Money Mortlboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Qlpl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of GIbeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 

BY FREDERICK BOY LB, 
Camp Notes. I Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Callfornian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. I Flip. 
MaruJa. I A Phyllis of the Sierras* 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES, 
Uncle Sam at Home. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 
boards, 28. each. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



The Martyrdom 

of Madeline. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abeiard. 
Matt. 
TheHelrof LInne 



The Shadow of 

the Sword. 
AChlld of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
ASonofHagar. | The Deemster. 

BY COMMANDER CAMERON, 
The Cruise of the " Black Prince." 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MAC LA REN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
Miss or Mrs. .^ 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
A Rogue's Life. 



My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife 
Poor Miss Fmcb. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughtei* 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
"I Say No." 
The Evil Qenlus. 
Little Novels. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 



Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 



From Midnight to 
Midnight. 



A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. J. COLQUHOUN, 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, 
Pine and Palm. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Leo* I Paul Foster's Daughter* 
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Cheap Populas Novels, con/iiiiMi— 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY WILLI A it CYPLES. 
Hearts of Go!d. 

BY ALPHOSSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist: or, Pon SaA-ation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle In Spain 

BY J. LEITH DERIVEST. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

BY CHARLES DICK ESS. 



Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas NIcKleby 



Sketches by Boz. 
Pickwick Papers. 

BY DICK DOXOVAX, 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last ! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

^^^BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 
Polly. I Fatal Zero* 

Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, &e. 
Strange Secrets. 

BY ALB AS Y DE FONBLASQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

FRANCILLON. 
Oueen Cophetua. 
King or Knave. 
Romances of Law. 



E. 



BY K. 
Olympia. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 



BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World SayP 

In Love and War. 

For the K'ng. 

In Pastures Green 

Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 

A Heart's Problem 

The Dead Heart. 



In Honour Bound 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Di* Austin's Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 



Cheap Fopulah Novkls,! 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 
Paul WynteWs SaerifleoL 

BY THOU AS HARDY. 
Under th« Greenwood Ti 



BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth EarL 

BY JULIAS HAWTHORNE. 



Sebastian Stroma 
Du^t. 

BeatPlx Rwidolpk; 
Love— or a Nam» 



Garth. 

ElllceQuentln. 
Fortune's FooL 
'■ MissCadogna. 

David PolndexteKa ^, 

The Spectre of the Camora. 

I BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 

Ivan de Biron. 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOBY, 
The Lover's Creed. 

BY URS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Baby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY URS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thorn Icroft's ModeL 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned, i That othop Paraon 

By JEAN INGBLOW, 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY UARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fiction*. 
BY R. ASHE KING, 
A Drawn Gama 
"The Wearing of the Qpeon." 

BY HENRY KINGSLBY, 
Oakshott Castle 

BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 

BY UARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a SouL 

BY B. LYffN LINTON, 
Patrlsia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundaa. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love." | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, 

Dear LadyDisdain I MIssMlsanthrope 

The Waterdale ' Donna Quixote. 

Neighboura |The Comet of a 

My Enemy's i Season. 

Daughter. Maid of Athena 

A Fair Saxon. Ccunlola. 

Lin ley Roohford. I 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY IV, H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT, 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 



Fighting the AIp. 
Written In Fire. 



Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 

BY J. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorlllion. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY J. E. MUDDOCK 
Stories Weird and Wonderfi J. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALIfe'sAtonement Hearts. 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the 
Val Strange [Sea. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
One Traveller Returns. 

BY HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? 

BY GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctor Rameau. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladles. I The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MhS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA, 
Held in Bondage. TwoLittleWooden 



Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human 
Nature. 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynio Fortune. 



Strath more. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

idalla. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne's Gage. 
Tricotrin | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 



SIgna. [Ine. 

Princess Naprax- 

In a Winter City. 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Piplstreiio. 
A Village Com- 

mune. 
BImbl. I Wanda. 
Ft'escoes. 
In Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Ouidas Wisdom, 

Wit.and Pathos. 



Lost Sir Massing- 

berd. 
APerfect Treasure 
Bentinck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 



A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil's Tryst. 



Clyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

HumorousStorles 

Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 

Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Not Wooed, but 



Mirk Abbey. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
Some Private 

Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 

Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 



Glow-worm Tales 
Won. I The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 

BY C. L. PIRKIS, 
Lady Lovelace. 

BY EDGAR A, POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners 

Mi*8. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 
Gritnth Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. I ' A Woman-Hatep. 
Readiana. | The Jilt. 

Singleheart and Doubieface. 
Good Stories of Men and othep 
Animals. 

BY MRS. 7. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JAMES RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmalgn's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 

BY W, CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Qallay Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Caoe* 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the ''Ocean Star.*' 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion In the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merry weather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Heart Salvage. I Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o'Bells.l Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 

BY T. W SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 

BY R. A. STERN DALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cresslda. | Proud Maisie. 

The Violin-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY, 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.' John Caldlgate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 

BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's Folly. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 

Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper* 



Crbap Popular Novels, eoniimtud'^ 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLBR, 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bi'lde's Pass. | Burled Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige* 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared. 
The Huguenot Family. 
The Black hall Ghosts. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legende 

BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sablna. 

BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or.Love&Theology. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hopa | Land at Last. 
Castaway. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroli Killed hia Wife. 

POPULAR SHILUNO BOOKS. 

JefT Briggs's Love Story. B7 Brbv 

Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 

Bret Harte. 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's DIamonda. By 

Julian Hawthokne. 
Niagara Spray. By J. Hollingshbad. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. 

By Charles James. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jerrold 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keysbr. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by Justin 

H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Lily Lass. By Justin H. McCarthy, 

M.P. 
Was She Good or Bad? BvW. Minto. 
That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S. Phi-lps. 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Phelps. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. PirkiS 
Bible Characters. By Chas. Reade. 
Rogues. Bv R. H. Shbrard. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 
How the Poor L'.v*. By G. R. Sims. 
The Sandycrofi: Mysteay. By T. W. 

Speight. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villasi, 
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